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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. 


The Socialist Menace 


T is of very great importance that the public should 
clearly understand what would be meant by the 
advent of the Labour Party to office. They will not 
learn this piece of intelligence from the leader.. Mr. 

Ramsay MacDonald is a prominent Socialist, whose ideal 
s “‘ an industrial commonwealth founded upon the Socialisa- 
tion of land and capital.’”” What stranger would have 
guessed this from the eloquent and ingratiating speech 
which he addressed to the Labour Party? There was 
scarcely a word in it which might not have been spoken 
by Mr. Asquith himself. He declared that the aim of the 
Party was not to argue, but to work; and he recited the 
various problems with which the country has to deal. 
Solutions were not offered. No way was indicated, for 
example, of the means by which a country which he alleged 
to be bankrupt was to be brought back to prosperity. 
Not a hint was given of the magic by which the European 
storms are to be calmed and the clouds driven away. No 
detail was offered about the machinery which is to find 
work for the workless. It was named a scientific scheme, 
but everybody thinks his own nostrum scientific. Vague 
and sounding generalities took the place of those definite 
plans which are so urgently required. The speech, in 
fact, was obviously planned <s a soporific. If Mr. 
MacDonald is called upon to form a Ministry, he knows 
perfectly well that it will be a Ministry representing no 
majority, but a third of the House of Commons and, 
therefore, dependent on the goodwill of the other two 
Parties which, if they like to combine, could bring the 
administration to an immediate standstill. 


NTRY LIFE. 


Jan. 19th, 1924. 


Now, this is no theoretic interpretation. It embodies 
the thoughts and aspirations of the Socialist party. The 
real sentiments of the Socialists have, fortunately, been 
set out in print by one of their leaders in the newspaper 
Forward, the author being Mr. William Stewart, a leader of 
Scottish Socialism and the official biographer of the 
late Mr. Keir Hardie. He says, and most people will 
recognise the truth of his deliverance, that the “first 
Labour Government may prove to be as innocuous as 
Lloyd George says it will be, but it will be followed by a 
second. And, then, the avalanche will be on the rush.” 
Can there be any reasonable doubt that this is an accurate 
expression of the Socialist hopes that have been aroused 
by the issue of the last election? This election was in 
no sense a victory for Labour; on the contrary, it left 
the Labour representatives in a hopeless minority in the 
House of Commons, and thev do not even reach near the 
total of the Conservative Party. Sober observers will 
not differ from the obvious inferences to be drawn from 
the results of the election. It was admittedly a blow to 
the policy of Protection. The more it is looked into the 
more clearly is it shown that a very great number of the 
contests were won through the abstention of voters who in 
all else were supporters of Mr. Baldwin, but differed from 
him in preferring a policy of Free Trade to one of Protec- 
tion. ‘The Labour Party, then, will be in a very precarious 
position when they come into office, if they do come. 
Failing an open assault on capital, they may follow the 
less conspicuous course of interfering with the most impor- 
tant problem of all, the maintenance of our foreign trade. 
It never stood in a more ticklish position. Over- 
industrialised Great Britain draws four-fifths of its food 
and practically the whole of its raw material from foreign 
countries by a system which has grown up along with our 
commercial progress. ‘The imports of food and raw 
materials are paid for with exports from our factories. 
The cause of unemployment, broadly speaking, is that a 
great derangement and partial ruin of our markets has 
followed upon the war, so that the problem of the hour 
is to nurse this trade back again either by winning back 
old customers or finding new. Any interference with it 
by those unfamiliar with the springs and movements of 
the delicate machinery by which it is governed would 
infallibly end in creating such distress as the country has 
never before experienced. 

In all this it must be remembered that Mr. MacDonald 
is in no real sense a representative of Labour. He has used 
the Labour Party, but he has not been qualified by doing 
manual labour himself. In that respect he is unlike Mr. 
Clynes, for example, who worked at a mill when he was 
ten years old and understands and represents the class 
from which he has sprung. Mr. Clynes is a true repre- 
sentative of Labour and not a Socialist. Were he called 
upon to form a Government instead of Mr. MacDonald, 
there would be little to say by way of objection. According 
to our constitution, the majority has the right to govern. 
If the country as a whole chose a Labour Administration, 
it would be accepted in the loyal way in which English 
politicians have been trained to accept a victory of those 
opposed to them. It is a difficult matter when the Party 
reaches power by a fluke and a third of the House is called 
upon to form a Government. 


Our Frontispiece 


IR WILLIAM ORPEN’S portrait of Sir William Sy mington 
McCormick, LL.D., which we reproduce, is re- 
garded as one of the best paintings of that great artist. Sir 


‘William McCormick is a noted and enthusiastic educationist, 


being Chairman of the University Grants Committee and the 
Advisory Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. Sir 
William, who is keenly interested in music, is also Chairman 
of the British National Opera Company. He is an authority 
on Chaucer, and was formerly Professor of English at 
Glasgow, Dundee and St. Andrews. Later, he became 
Secretary to the Carnegie Trust. It may seem superfluous 
to add that he is Scottish. He was born at Dumfries 
in 1859. As disclosed by the artist, Sir William has a keen 
sense of humour. 
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on their subject, this opinion will be found of 

great value as a starting point. It is that the 
imposition of a duty on betting is practicable, to which 
it is added that the impending dissolution of Parliament 
prevented the Committee from considering the remain- 
ing paragraphs of the Chairman’s draft report. ‘The 
question, therefore, is shelved for settlement by whatso- 
ever Government may come to have a tenure of 
sufficient duration. The Committee, at any rate, 
collected a vast amount of evidence on the subject. 
It goes mainly to show that betting on the magnificent 
scale of our ancestors has gone out of fashion, but that 
the number of those who engage in the practice is now 
innumerable. ‘The amount staked, however, is very low, 
ranging from the threepence to sixpence laid on by messen- 
ger boys and small fry. Perhaps the most serious evidence 
collected by the Committee is that of the increase in the 
number of young people and women who have been 
infected by the craze for betting. Even in remote villages 
the Committee were satisfied that there are facilities for 
making a bet with the bookmaker. At the same time, 
they very properly refuse to discuss the morality of betting. 
What they do assert is incontrovertible, namely, that betting 
is a luxury and, therefore, can very properly be taxed. 
What the total amounts to annually can only be a subject 
of speculation. The figures placed before the Committee 
necessarily consisted of estimates or guesses, and they varied 
from £75,000,000 to 500,000,000 as the total sum staked 
annually with professional bookmakers. ‘These figures 
take no account of private betting, which, nevertheless, 
goes on on a very considerable scale and is much more 
difficult for legislative purposes than betting with a book- 
maker. 


LTHOUGH the Select Committee on Betting 
A were only able to give a single definite opinion 


Y the death of Arthur Clutton-Brock, who passed away 

at Weybridge on January 8th, the country has lost 
one who in journalism and literature was a clear and 
cultured interpreter of the spirit of his time. He brought 
to his work a scholarship acquired at Eton and matured at 
New College, along with ten years’ experience of the legal 
profession which he at first meant to follow ; but literature 
and its related arts, such as painting and architecture— 
we had almost added gardening—were too overmastering 
a passion of his mind. There are few who have thought 
more acutely and expressed themselves more lucidly than 
he did in regard to the transient passage of new phases of 
thought and speculation which have ever been turning up 
in an era that is as thoughtful as it is active. In expound- 
ing these problems Mr. Clutton-Brock had really no 
parallel. He never argued or fought for a side; he was 
all for the truth, although on a few subjects this thought 
was coloured by his inclination towards the rose-coloured 
Socialism of William Morris and the Morrisian views on 
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art. Such a man as Clutton-Brock was in a fine sense 
the journalist of his day, as much when writing books 
as when contributing to our pages or to those of the Times 
Literary Supplement. Eagerly on the look-out for intellec- 
tual progress, he loved best to deal with subjects that were 
related to that theme. To such a man it was natural that 
a great convulsion such as the German war should supply 
him with endless subjects for meditation. His ideas found 
expression in contributions to the publications of the time 
and were embodied in two little volumes which he called 
“Thoughts on the War.” His understanding of France 
was particularly notable, and an article by him on that 
country was translated into French at the instance of the 
French Government. Indeed, he was intellectually related 
by his clearness, logic and precision to those who represent 
the best traditions of French prose. 


A DIRGE 
FOR THE DEATH OF MAURICE BARRES. 
December 4th, 1923. 
Sleep with the immortal Dead ! 
Four Spirits guard thy head : 
Bayard, Napoleon, Pascal and Joan-of-Arc! 
We that remain alive, 
Ashaméd to survive, 
Mourn in the dark. 


Shepherd. thy magic wand 

Gathered us in a band 

When last the Wolf came down, mad, out of Germany. 
So thine assembled flock : 
Withstood the inhuman shock— 

Peace be with thee! 


Now shalt thou roam no more 

Spanish or Syrian shore. 

Pilgrim of ecstasy! Doubter! Enthusiast ! 
The flame behind the veil, 

The meaning of the tale, 

Are thine at last. 


Sleep! May thy rest be sweet ! 

Four spirits guard thy feet : 

Greco and Tiepolo, René, Jellal-ed-Din ! 
Dark is our world of woe, 

Yet not so dark as though 


Thou hadst not been ! 
Mary Dvuc.Lavux. 


FLPWARD NORTH BUXTON, who died at the age of 
eighty-four, was a very remarkable, though retiring 
man. He was, in youth, a mountaineer and made the first 
ascent of the north end of Monte Rosa; later he became a 
great traveller and hunter of big game. His chief trophies 
were illustrated and described in Country Lire. He had 
a humour that flashed at the most unexpected moments. 
We remember once, when describing an adventure with a 
lion, he finished dryly by producing a provincial paper 
which had an article headed, ‘‘ The Lyre, the sounding 
Lyre.” As a matter of fact, he was not given in any way 
to exaggeration, and told his stories plainly and without 
ornament, just as he conversed when one was walking with 
him in his beloved woodlands, Hainault and Epping 
Forest. One learned more than forestry from his talk at 
such times. The real joy with which he noticed the trees 
coming up where he had tried an experiment in natural 
regeneration was beautiful to see, for he was a real lover of 
trees and he liked them to grow naturally. ‘That was why 
he sowed many parts of Hainault Forest with bags of nuts 
and seeds which he had gathered under mature trees. 
For some time after that, he was in a state of constant 
anxiety lest those little thieves abhorred by the forester 
rabbits and mice—should manage to eat and spoil the tender 
younglings. ‘They carried off a great deal of plunder ; 
but he sowed liberally, and few would believe the havoc 
they did when looking at the groves and plantations which 
he lived long enough to witness in something like an approach 
to their maturity. Like others of the family, he was generous 
in his gifts of land, as well as in gifts of his own experience 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamted addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. 


The Socialist Menace 


T is of very great importance that the public should 
clearly understand what would be meant by the 
advent of the Labour Party to office. They will not 
learn this piece of intelligence from the leader. Mr. 

Ramsay MacDonald is a prominent Socialist, whose ideal 
is ‘‘ an industrial commonwealth founded upon the Socialisa- 
tion of land and capital.’”’ What stranger would have 
guessed this from the eloquent and ingratiating speech 
which he addressed to the Labour Party? There was 
scarcely a word in it which might not have been spoken 
by Mr. Asquith himself. He declared that the aim of the 
Party was not to argue, but to work; and he recited the 
various problems with which the country has to deal. 
Solutions were not offered. No way was indicated, for 
example, of the means by which a country which he alleged 
to be bankrupt was to be brought back to prosperity. 
Not a hint was given of the magic by which the European 
storms are to be calmed and the clouds driven away. No 
detail was offered about the machinery which is to find 
work for the workless. It was named a scientific scheme, 
but everybody thinks his own nostrum scientific. Vague 
and sounding generalities took the place of those definite 
plans which are so urgently required. The speech, in 
fact, was obviously planned <s a soporific. If Mr. 
MacDonald is called upon to form a Ministry, he knows 
perfectly well that it will be a Ministry representing no 
majority, but a third of the House of Commons and, 
therefore, dependent on the goodwill of the other two 
Parties which, if they like to combine, could bring the 
administration to an immediate standstill. 


Jan. 19th, 1924. 


Now, this is no theoretic interpretation. It embodies 
the thoughts and aspirations of the Socialist party. The 
real sentiments of the Socialists have, fortunately, been 
set out in print by one of their leaders in the newspaper 
Forward, the author being Mr. William Stewart, a leader of 
Scottish Socialism and the official biographer of the 
late Mr. Keir Hardie. He says, and most people will 
recognise the truth of his deliverance, that the “ first 
Labour Government may prove to be as innocuous as 
Lloyd George says it will be, but it will be followed by a 
second. And, then, the avalanche will be on the rush.” 
Can there be any reasonable doubt that this is an accurate 
expression of the Socialist hopes that have been aroused 
by the issue of the last election? ‘This election was in 
no sense a victory for Labour; on the contrary, it left 
the Labour representatives in a hopeless minority in the 
House of Commons, and thev do not even reach near the 
total of the Conservative Party. Sober observers will 
not differ from the obvious inferences to be drawn from 
the results of the election. It was admittedly a blow to 
the policy of Protection. The more it is looked into the 
more clearly is it shown that a very great number of the 
contests were won through the abstention of voters who in 
all else were supporters of Mr. Baldwin, but differed from 
him in preferring a policy of Free Trade to one of Protec- 
tion. The Labour Party, then, will be in a very precarious 
position when they come into office, if they do come. 
Failing an open assault on capital, they may follow the 
less conspicuous course of interfering with the most impor- 
tant problem of all, the maintenance of our foreign trade. 
It never stood in a more ticklish position. Over- 
industrialised Great Britain draws four-fifths of its food 
and practically the whole of its raw material from foreign 
countries by a system which has grown up along with our 
commercial progress. The imports of food and raw 
materials are paid for with exports from our factories. 
The cause of unemployment, broadly speaking, is that a 
great derangement and partial ruin of our markets has 
followed upon the war, so that the problem of the hour 
is to nurse this trade back again either by winning back 
old customers or finding new. Any interference with it 
by those unfamiliar with the springs and movements of 
the delicate machinery by which it is governed would 
infallibly end in creating such distress as the country has 
never before experienced. 

In all this it must be remembered that Mr. MacDonald 
is in no real sense a representative of Labour. He has used 
the Labour Party, but he has not been qualified by doing 
manual labour himself. In that respect he is unlike Mr. 
Clynes, for example, who worked at a mill when he was 
ten years old and understands and represents the class 
from which he has sprung. Mr. Clynes is a true repre- 
sentative of Labour and not a Socialist. Were he called 
upon to form a Government instead of Mr. MacDonald, 
there would be little to say by way of objection. According 
to our constitution, the majority has the right to govern. 
If the country as a whole chose a Labour Administration, 
it would be accepted in the loyal way in which English 
politicians have been trained to accept a victory of those 
opposed to them. It is a difficult matter when the Party 
reaches power by a fluke and a third of the House is called 
upon to form a Government. 


Our Frontispiece 
-_—- WILLIAM ORPEN’S portrait of Sir William Symington 
McCormick, LL.D., which we reproduce, is re- 
garded as one of the best paintings of that great artist. Sir 


‘William McCormick is a noted and enthusiastic educationist, 


being Chairman of the University Grants Committee and the 
Advisory Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. Sir 
William, who is keenly interested in music, is also Chairman 
of the British National Opera Company. He is an authority 
on Chaucer, and was formerly Professor of English at 
Glasgow, Dundee and St. Andrews. Later, he became 
Secretary to the Carnegie Trust. It may seem superfluous 
to add that he is Scottish. He was born at Dumfries 
in 1859. As disclosed by the artist, Sir William has a keen 
sense of humour. 
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on their subject, this opinion will be found of 

great value as a starting point. It is that the 
imposition of a duty on betting is practicable, to which 
it is added that the impending dissolution of Parliament 
prevented the Committee from considering the remain- 
ing paragraphs of the Chairman’s draft report. ‘The 
question, therefore, is shelved for settlement by whatso- 
ever Government may come to have a tenure of 
sufficient duration. The Committee, at any rate, 
collected a vast amount of evidence on the subject. 
It goes mainly to show that betting on the magnificent 
scale of our ancestors has gone out of fashion, but that 
the number of those who engage in the practice is now 
innumerable. The amount staked, however, is very low, 
ranging from the threepence to sixpence laid on by messen- 
ger boys and small fry. Perhaps the most serious evidence 
collected by the Committee is that of the increase in the 
number of young people and women who have been 
infected by the craze for betting. Even in remote villages 
the Committee were satisfied that there are facilities for 
making a bet with the bookmaker. At the same time, 
they very properly refuse to discuss the morality of betting. 
What they do assert is incontrovertible, namely, that betting 
is a luxury and, therefore, can very properly be taxed. 
What the total amounts to annually can only be a subject 
of speculation. The figures placed before the Committee 
necessarily consisted of estimates or guesses, and they varied 
from {75,000,000 to “£500,000,000 as the total sum staked 
annually with professional bookmakers. ‘These figures 
take no account of private betting, which, nevertheless, 
goes on on a very considerable scale and is much more 
difficult for legislative purposes than betting with a book- 


maker. 


LTHOUGH the Select Committee on Betting 
A were only able to give a single definite opinion 


Y the death of Arthur Clutton-Brock, who passed away 

at Weybridge on January 8th, the country has lost 
one who in journalism and literature was a clear and 
cultured interpreter of the spirit of his time. He brought 
to his work a scholarship acquired at Eton and matured at 
New College, along with ten years’ experience of the legal 
profession which he at first meant to follow ; but literature 
and its related arts, such as painting and architecture— 
we had almost added gardening—were too overmastering 
a passion of his mind. There are few who have thought 
more acutely and expressed themselves more lucidly than 
he did in regard to the transient passage of new phases of 
thought and speculation which have ever been turning up 
in an era that is as thoughtful as it is active. In expound- 
ing these problems Mr. Clutton-Brock had really no 
parallel. He never argued or fought for a side; he was 
all for the truth, although on a few subjects this thought 
was coloured by his inclination towards the rose-coloured 
Socialism of William Morris and the Morrisian views on 
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art. Such a man as Clutton-Brock was in a fine sense 
the journalist of his day, as much when writing books 
as when contributing to our pages or to those of the Times 
Literary Supplement. Eagerly on the look-out for intellec- 
tual progress, he loved best to deal with subjects that were 
related to that theme. ‘To such a man it was natural that 
a great convulsion such as the German war should supply 
him with endless subjects for meditation. His ideas found 
expression in contributions to the publications of the time 
and were embodied in two little volumes which he called 
“Thoughts on the War.” His understanding of France 
was particularly notable, and an article by him on that 
country was translated into French at the instance of the 
French Government. Indeed, he was intellectually related 
by his clearness, logic and precision to those who represent 
the best traditions of French prose. 


A DIRGE 


FOR THE DEATH OF MAURICE BARRES. 
December 4th, 1923 


Sleep with the immortal Dead ! 

Four Spirits guard thy head : 

Bayard, Napoleon, Pascal and Joan-of-Arc ! 
We that remain alive, 

Ashaméd to survive, 

Mourn in the dark. 


Shepherd. thy magic wand 

Gathered us in a band 

When last the Wolf came down, mad, out of Germany. 
So thine assembled flock : 
Withstood the inhuman shock— 

Peace be with thee! 


Now shalt thou roam no more 

Spanish or Syrian shore. 

Pilgrim of ecstasy! Doubter! Enthusiast ! 
The flame behind the veil, 

The meaning of the tale, 

Are thine at last. 


Sleep! May thy rest be sweet ! 

four spirits guard thy feet: 

Greco and Tiepolo, René, Jellal-ed-Din ! 
Dark is our world of woe, 

Yet not so dark as though 


Thou hadst not been ! 


Mary DucLaux. 


F:,PWARD NORTH BUXTON, who died at the age of 
eighty-four, was a very remarkable, though retiring 
man. He was, in youth, a mountaineer and made the first 
ascent of the north end of Monte Rosa; later he became a 
great traveller and hunter of big game. His chief trophies 
were illustrated and described in Country Lire. He had 
a humour that flashed at the most unexpected moments. 
We remember once, when describing an adventure with a 
lion, he finished dryly by producing a provincial paper 
which had an article headed, “ The Lyre, the sounding 
Lyre.” As a matter of fact, he was not given in any way 
to exaggeration, and told his stories plainly and without 
ornament, just as he conversed when one was walking with 
him in his beloved woodlands, Hainault and Epping 
Forest. One learned more than forestry from his talk at 
such times. The real joy with which he noticed the trees 
coming up where he had tried an experiment in natural 
regeneration was beautiful to see, for he was a real lover of 
trees and he liked them to grow naturally. ‘That was why 
he sowed many parts of Hainault Forest with bags of nuts 
and seeds which he had gathered under mature trees. 
For some time after that, he was in a state of constant 
anxiety lest those little thieves abhorred by the forester 
rabbits and mice—should manage to eat and spoil the tender 
younglings. ‘They carried off a great deal of plunder ; 
but he sowed liberally, and few would believe the havoc 
they did when looking at the groves and plantations which 
he lived long enough to witness in something like an approach 
to their maturity. Like others of the family, he was generous 
in his gifts of land, as well as in gifts of his own experience 
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and knowledge of those beautiful woodlands of which, 
while, he lived he could not be anything else but the 
custodian. 


‘THE official report of the Departmental Committee on 

the Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce 
has the merit of bringing into clear definition the difficulties 
that have to be surmounted. ‘They are, first, that the 
difference between the price paid to the producer and that 
charged to the consumer is unreasonably high, and must be 
decreased ; secondly, the cost of distribution is excessive. 
There are far too many people who draw commissions or 
other financial tributes from the same goods. If we cannot 
establish a straight line from the producer to the consumer, 
it ought at least to be possible to get rid of some of those 
who are paid for handling the goods. These are the main 
suggestions ; but many others, in addition, scarcely less valu- 
able, are made in the report, such as the standardisation of 
produce, co-operation, the reduction of railway and Parcel 
Post charges, the training of the producers in marketing 
their goods and the broadcasting of market intelligence. 
Here, then, is material out of which it should be possible to 
construct an agricultural policy for the country that would be 
practically useful. ‘The National Farmers’ Union ought now 
to take the matter in hand and show exactly what can 
be done under an alteration of the laws affecting these 
matters. It is most necessary that they should set about 
procuring three definite reforms, namely, cheaper transport, 
a really useful Parcel Post, and, by reducing the number 
of middlemen, a less expensive system of distribution. 


HE victory of the Corinthians over the Blackburn 
Rovers in the first round of the Association Cup 
brought back to a good many people something of a long 
vanished thrill. It happened that the writer was taking 
part on Saturday evening in a solemn committee meeting, 
when an old Corinthian opened the door, looked round for 
a moment in portentous silence, and then, with a sudden 
and radiant smile, announced, ‘‘ Corinthians 1, Blackburn 
Rovers 0.”’ No member of that committee takes, as a rule, 
any great interest in professional football, but at that moment 
all the amateur was roused in them so that they broke into 
subdued cheering. It is indeed refreshing to find that 
amateurs have still got an impalpable something of dash 
and fire and “‘ go ” which can, on occasions, be too much for 
the subtler and more mechanical skill of the professional. 
This match, too, was the more interesting because Blackburn 
Rovers have a long and distinguished history and were one of 
the first clubs to take the supremacy of the game from the 
South to the North. ‘The game seems to have been played 
in the best and friendliest spirit, as were last year’s matches 
between the Corinthians and Brighton, and the more of 
such meetings there are the better for the game. 


[ F any further evidence were needed of the increased 

interest in squash rackets, it may be found in the fact 
that a British side is shortly to visit America and Canada 
to play in the two national championships and also in a 
series of matches against the clubs of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and other cities. here is great enthusi- 
asm for the game in America, and as many as two hundred 
competitors have entered for a State Championship. The 
conditions and rules are rather different from ours, the ball 
being larger and an ace being scored for each rally won, 
irrespective of “‘ handin.”’ Our side is not the best possible, 
since neither Captain Jameson nor Mr. J. E. Tomkinson 
can go, but Mr. Toyne, Captain Robarts, Dr. Drysdale 
and Colonel Bassett make a strong side. The Americans 
play so well and earnestly any game they give their minds 
to that, entrenched in their own courts, they are certain 
to be very formidable. It is, moreover, always difficult 
to play quite your best in the other man’s country. Our 
players will, we may be sure, give a good account of them- 
selves and receive a delightfully friendly welcome. 


N another page there will be found an account by the 
winner himself of Mr. Darwin’s victory in the annual 
competition for the President’s putter at Rye. Therefore, 
it will not be necessary to refer to the many thrilling events 
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of the competition. It was, all the same, a very remarka! le 
achievement. Mr. Darwin is no longer accounted a golfi ig 
young man—not, at any rate, by those who consider t! at 
a man is too old at forty. Forty, alas! he will never sce 
again : but certainly that does not appear to be an insupera! le 
obstacle to a repetition of this success, as he had to m: 2t 
young men and old, novices and veterans. Reading t ie 
account given day by day by the Golfing Corresponde it 
of the Times, it would almost appear as if win after win we -e 
forced upon a reluctant Mr. Darwin. The first victo: 
the account of which raised a certain amount of suspici:n 
with regard to the good faith of the Correspondent ws 
that in which he was matched with Mr. Tolley. Anyone 
with experience of games is aware that it is always possible 
to point out weaknesses in the loser, but, given that, it was 
apparent that the Oxford giant was stretched to his utmost, 
and he fell nobly in a fair field of battle. The last match 
was with Mr. Bristowe, where young and old fought out 
the fight. Both must have been a little tired with their 
previous encounters, for a man has to play golf indeed to 
get into the finals in these times; but once more Mr. 
Darwin scratched through, as the Times Correspondent 
would say, and now holds the President’s putter which has 
been valiantly held for four years by Mr. Holderness. 


ta 


THE ARTIST. 
Just upon hay-harvest time, 
Joseph came amongst us first. 
Up the hill we saw him climb, 
Marching in with arms reversed ; 
His old scythe upon his back, 
Swaddled in a piece of sack. 


Who he might be, no one knew; 

No one questioned whence he fared. 

There was work enough to do, 

That was all that Joseph cared ; 
With a challenge in his eye, 
““Who can mow a Swath as I?” 


Joseph sojourned with us till 
All the meadow grass was mow’d ; 
Then he trudged a-down the hill, 
And his scythe with glory glowed 
In the sunset, and we knew 
Art sublime had left us, too. 
East RIDING. 


MR. HARRY GERMAN, President of the N.F.U., is 

proving himself an active and energetic propagandist. 
His latest achievement is to deliver a message which has 
been scattered over all parts of the country by wireless. 
It is to the effect that the public can best help agriculture 
by purchasing the products of English land. If they do 
this, the producers will reciprocate by getting into a positio: 
to purchase goods manufactured in our own factories 
It is an excellent idea, and we are sure Mr. German will nx 
lose sight of a corollary to his proposition. It is that tl 
foreign competitor must be undersold. This does not 
necessarily mean that the prices must be lower than thos 
charged for foreign produce. Every consumer is awar 
that home-grown beef, mutton, bacon, and so on, are bette 
than similar articles sent to us from abroad. The wa 
created a belief that home produce was the best, anc 
the British farmer is entitled to charge for the extr: 
quality. 


MR. BELL’S ride from York to London on his hunter, 

Yorkshire Boy, is a reminder of old times. It als 
affords proof that the English hunter has at least as much 
staying power as the Arab, if we compare the time ol 
Yorkshire Boy with that taken by Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake’s 
Arab last summer. It was a fine feat to do the journey in 
eighty-four hours, twenty-four hours less than that taken 
by the Arab. Mr. Bell has come from New Zealand and is 
visiting this country to buy English livestock. 


R. BRANGWYN’S poster for the L.N.E.R. is a 
splendid and characteristic work. It is the first of 
the posters ordered by railway companies from various 
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kkoyal Academicians; and the public must now watch 
he hoardings for the next additions to “‘ the poor man’s 
icture gallery.” Already, though, there are posters 
‘which are superb works of art. It would be difficult to 
vetter Mr. Fred Taylor’s trio of York—Bootham Bar, 
Stonegate and the ‘‘ Seven Sisters.”” The last must be 
me of the grandest church interior paintings ever achieved. 
‘he same artist and Mr. Frank Newbold have also done 
very clever series of Yorkshire health resorts. The 
southern Railway’s historical posters for the South Coast 
owns are quite excellent, and Mr. Norman Wilkinson is 
amous for his sea posters. The Underground have 
ingenious decorations for every topical eventuality. All 
forms of art are employed; cubism, vorticism, Group 
X and woodcuts, with great benefit to pedestrians and, 
we hope, to the company’s takings. To mention even the 
best commercial posters would be a considerable labour ; 
but we cannot help singling out Mr. Cooper’s ‘‘ Worth 
hunting for,” pictures for Spey Royal whisky, if only for the 
gentleman’s perfect seat on his horse. 
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T does not often happen that a bull becomes the subject 
of an obituary notice, but Cupbearer of Collynie has 
proved an exception to the general rule and well deserves 
the distinction. He was a shorthorn bred by that king 
among shorthorn men, the late Mr. William Duthie of 
Collynie. His sire was Merrystamp, whose distinction 
needs no dwelling upon, and his dam was Proud Queen by 
Achilles, a bull of the tribe of Augusta. Proud Queen 
became the dam of two bulls whose names are household 
words in shorthorn circles. ‘They were Knight of Collynie 
and Cupbearer. At Tillycairn October sale he was sold 
to Mr. Cassanes for 2,000 guineas, the chief rival of 
the purchaser being Mr. Duncan Stewart of Millhills, 
who, when Mr. Cassanes died, succeeded in becoming 
his owner. It was a fortunate purchase, as Cupbearer’s 
offspring brought over £30,000 to the herd, and to the last 
his calves commanded very high prices. His calf Radiant, 
for example, brought 2,000 guineas in the ring. There is 
no doubt Cupbearer will occupy a prominent position 
in all future shorthorn annals. 





THE INTEREST OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN 
NATIONAL COLLECTIONS 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 


NATURAL 


HISTORY, NEW YORK. 


By ArtTHuR S. VERNAY. 


R. STEPHEN LEACOCK, when describing his 

recent discovery of England, makes the following 

remark: ‘‘ Henry VIII is dead. The English are 

so proud of what Henry VIII and the benefactors 

of earlier centuries did for their universities that they 
forget the present. In America the world of commerce and 
business levies on itself a noble tribute in favour of the 
higher learning. In England there is little of this sort.” 
There is a great deal of truth in this. The amount of money 
which is given in America to institutions such as_ the 
American Museum of Natural History, various universities 
and institutions is astonishing. 





The interest of the individual in our museums in England 
seems to be sadly lacking. We are born with our great museums 
established, containing magnificent collections, and, possibly, 
it never occurs to us that practical support and interest in these 
museums is necessary at the present time. The collections 
are there. We go through the British Museum (Natural History) 
at South Kensington and are filled with wonder at the work 
that has been done; at the hundreds of beautiful exhibits and, 
again, at the amount of effort that has been expended in order 
to accomplish the result. Here the wonder generally ceases. 
Do we ever think of how the work has to be carried on in order 
to keep the collection up to date? The advance of various 
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LECTURING TO SCHOOL CHILDREN AT THE NEW YORK NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 
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LAKE, NORTH-EAST CALIFORNIA). 


(SOUTH CAROLINA). 
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yjects throughout the world, 
ch as cultivation, mining, rail- 
vs, itrigating schemes,  etc., 
sans, IN many instances, the ex- 
‘mination of the fauna of the 
‘a dealt with. Also, nature has 
way at times of taking part in 
s extermination. Consequently, 
re is no time to lose in adding 
nature collections; to-morrow 
may be too late to obtain some 
specimen necessary to complete a 
series or a group, with the result 
that the instructional value of the 
lection, owing to its being in- 
complete, in that much is lacking. 
After all, is it not as an educational 
opportunity that our nature museums 
must be looked upon, not merely as 
the means of passing a few pleasant 
hours gazing into glass cases at 
birds of brilliant plumage or at 
some curious prehistoric animal ? 

As far as nature collections 
are concerned, it is for the children 
and young people that efforts must 
be made to instruct and implant, 
during the formulative period, 
ideas which will be invaluable in 
after life. Cicero, when writing 
in 56 B.c. on old age, says: 
“Wherefore if it is your wont to 
admire my wisdom—and I would 
that it were worthy of your good 
opinion and of my own surname of 
“Sapiens ’—it really consists in the 
fact that I follow Nature, the best 
of guides, as I would a god, and 
am loyal to her commands.” It 
may be of interest to mention, as 
briefly as possible, some of the 
methods by which the American 
Museum of Natural History has 
arrived at its present very impor- 
tant position as an educational 
medium of great value to the State. 
The good it has done is in- 
estimable; the good it will do is 
beyond comprehension. It has an 
intelligent progressive policy with 
a set attitude of not only maintain- 
ing its present benefits to the 
people, but increasing these in 
every practical way possible. 

The museum was founded in 
1869 by seventeen public-spirited 
citizens whose names are part of 
the civic history of the city of New 
York. Unfortunately, all have 
passed away: and all honour to 
their names for the good that lives 
efter them. The constitution was 
crafted by no lesser person than 
,oseph H. Choate, the brilliant 
.mbassador to the Court of St. 
ames’s from 1899 to 1905. He 
as also one of the founders. The 
ist home was at a place called 
he Anseval, Central Park. The 
orner stone of the present build- 
ng was laid by President Ulysses 
5. Grant on June 2nd, 1874. Year 
y year the museum grew: public 
nterest was stimulated and the 
‘rowth was rapid. The Act to 
ncorporate the museum is interest- 
ng reading: ‘“‘ New York, 1869. 
“or the purpose of establishing and 
naintaining in said city a Museum 
ind Library of Natural History ; of 
encouraging and developing the 
study of Natural Science; of 
advancing the general knowledge 
of kindred subjects, and to 
that end of furnishing popular 
instruction.” A fine starting 
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BROWN PELICAN GROUP (PELICAN ISLAND, FLORIDA). 





A SECTION OF THE BULL FROG GROUP (SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND). 





BRANDT’S CORMORANT GROUP (CORMORANT ROCKS OFF MONTEREY, 
CALIFORNIA). 
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point. How popular that instruction 
has become will be evident if one will 
look at the figures. 

The museum’s publicity department 
shows in how many ways the citizen 
can identify himself with this institu- 
tion, and through this they have at the 
present time 6,550 members. ‘These 
are divided into many classes, from 
benefactor to associate member who 
pays an annual subscription of ten 
dollars. Naturally, the funds from 
this source are only a very minute 
fraction of the expenses of upkeep 
and work accomplished. There are 
endowments, benefactors’ subscriptions, 
an annual grant from the city of New 
York, etc., also individuals have done 
splendid work in equipping large ex- 
peditions to various parts of the world 
where work of the greatest scientific 
interest has been done. Let us take 
the year 1922. Here are a few of 
the activities: The third Asiatic Ex- 
pedition has been working in Mongolia 
and is now in its third year, one of its great discoveries 
being described by Professor Osborn as “ the gigantic horn- 
less rhinoceros, Baluchitherium.” Fossils, including mas- 
todon and elephant skulls, in the Siwalik Hills of India ; 
geological studies in Colorado, California, Oregon and Canada ; 
expeditions to New Mexico, Wiirttemberg for the ancestors 
of the dinosaurs, also to Santo Domingo, Ecuador, Azores 
and Cape Verde Islands; Carl Akeley’s Kivin Expedition 
for gorillas, which was eminently successful; Australia, etc. 
These expeditions are in part supported by the endowments 
fund and individual contributions ; at times they are the entire 
gift of an individual. What an inspiration to the scientists 
working in our museums if a small part of such interest and 
support was shown ! 

The New York Museum publishes an important magazine, 
Natural History. Pamphlets dealing with all kinds of nature 
study are distributed ; guides, asin the South Kensington Museum, 
give short lectures while conducting people through the museum 
and, of paramount importance and interest, are the lectures 
with moving pictures or lantern slides. ‘These are given in a 
‘arge lecture hall in the museum ; this hall seats several hundred 
people. The lectures are largely attended by children and 
young people. They are delivered in a simple intelligible 
manner so that all can grasp the meaning, and one leaves having 
increased one’s knowledge, and often a foundation is formed 
where a permanent interest in natural history is taken. Slides 
are also sent out to schools, accompanied by a printed lecture. 
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YOUNG VIRGINIA DEER. 
A marvellous example of taxidermic art. 
Let us glance at a few figures. Lectures to the number of 217 
were given for school children during the year 1922, with a 


total attendance of 143,734—an approximate increase of 50 per 


cent, over 1921. Nearly 1,500,000 people attended the museum. 
6,219 separate loans of slides were made to schools, societies, 
etc., in various parts of the United States, 330,298 slides being 
in this way circulated, and, by reports which were carefully 
kept and sent in, it is computed that 2,528,585 children saw 
these slides. The extraordinary value of this work is not 
difficult to appreciate. Still there is progress and it will 
continue. 

Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn was elected president 
of the museum in 1908. His scientific work is too well known 
to need any mention, but his enthusiasm and interest in the 
advancement of the museum he presides over can only be known 
to the few who have the privilege of meeting him ; it is dynamic. 
Something is required for the museum, : he gets it. Here is a 
man with great scientific knowledge and at the same time a lively 
appreciation of the fact that the study is not the place from which 
to run a museum. He is, to use an Americanism, “ up and 
doing all the time,” and the amount of work done is incon- 
ceivable. The figures and details given are facts and matters 
of public record, being taken from the annual report of the 
museum for the year 1922. 

In speaking to a few people in regard to sending expeditions 
out for our museum, I have found either a lack of interest or, 
quite justly, the mention of heavy taxation. Hard times and 





AFRICAN ELEPHANT GROUP. 
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general conditions are mentioned. Admitted; also admitted 
that it is impossible to do what is being done in America owing to 
conditions in that country. It is not suggested to attempt it, 
but something can be done to stimulate interest. Before all 
the present unfortunate conditions arose, was the interest—the 
help—forthcoming ? I fear not. There are ways and means, 
only a big effort is required. 


THE LATE 
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Fundamentally, it is the children the American museum 
is aiming for. ‘The lecture room, the easily understood lectures, 
the pictures. It is a public benefaction, and the minds of the 
young are being impressed, and they will grow up taking, in 
many cases, a keen interest in their national institutions and 
have many hours of happiness in coming in touch with the 
increasing wonders of nature. 


SIR ERNEST CASSEL’S COLLECTION 


OF OLD ENGLISH PLATE.—II 


By FE. ALFrep Jones, M.A. 





I.—CUP AND COVER, 
1653-54. 
Height, 18ins. 


1652-53. 


HE second part of this article will be confined to a 
review of the plate of the Commonwealth, and the reigns 
of Charles II and of William III. Earliest in date is 
a plain caudle cup and cover of the year 1652-53, with 
a body and cover of several sections (lig. 2), which is 
a great rarity of this period and is only three years later than 
the similar cup in the collection of Lord Swaythling, now 
exhibited at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Engraved upon it, 
beneath a viscount’s coronet, are the arms of Thomas Belasyse, 


4.—CAUDLE CUP, 1660-61. 
Height, 3#ins. 


Height, gins. 


5.—COMMONWEALTH CAUDLE CUP, 1657-58. 
Height, 34ins. 


2.—CAUDLE CUP AND COVER, 3.—-THE CELEBRATED ‘* BLACKSMITH’S 


cuP,” 1655-56. 
Height, 11 }ins. 


second Viscount Fauconberg, impaling those of his first wife, 
Mildred, daughter of Nicholas Saunderson, second Viscount 
Castleton, whom he married in 1651. The arms were added 
between that date and 1656, the year of her death. This is fol- 
lowed within a year by a cup and cover of different form, such 
as was evolved by the silversmiths of Charles I, and became as 
popular as the distressed times in the days of Cromwell would 
allow. As will be observed from the illustration (lig. 1), the 
bowl of the cup is covered with a wide matted band, leaving 





6.—CAUDLE CUP, 1660-61. 
Height, 3}ins. 
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CAUDLE CUP AND COVER, 1683-84. 


Total height, 7ins. 


“I 


the lip and the base plain. It stands on a tall baluster stem, 
which is another striking feature of these cups. The top of the 
high pointed cover is chased with acanthus leaves alternating 
with fruit and is surmounted by a Roman warrior holding a shield, 
such as appears as a finial on the steeple cups discussed in the 
previous article. Engraved on the bowl is a mantling in the 
“Jacobean ”’ style of the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
enclosing a crest. In style this cup belongs to the same series 
as the cup of 1659-60, which was given to the Royal Borough of 
Windsor by Sir Richard Braham as a thank-offering for the 
restoration of the monarchy in 1660, and the historical cup of the 
following year (with a plain finial in place of the figure), at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, which bears the names of nine Fellows 
of the College who were expelled by the Parliamentary visitors 
in 1648 and commemorates the restoration to their fellowships in 
1660. Both these cups, then, celebrate the restoration of 
Charles II to the throne. 

The third piece is also of the Commonwealth and is well 
known to students and collectors of old English plate. It is 





Q.—CHARLES Ii JAR. 


Height, 17ins. 





I10.—CHARLES II BEAKER, 1660-61. 
Height, 14ins. 
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8.—RARE CUP, CIRCA 1685. 
Height, 54ins. 


’ 


none other than the “ Blacksmiths’ Cup,”’ so called from its 
original owners, the Blacksmiths’ Company of the City of London, 
whose arms are engraved upon it and who valued this treasure 
so little as to dispose of it for a trifling sum. The bowl has the 
same matted band as the previous cup and is appropriately 
supported by a figure of Vulcan at his anvil, the face of which 
is inscribed with the following couplet : 

By hammer and hand 

All arts doe stand 


The following inscription is engraved on the plain lip : 

The Gift of Christopher Pym upon his Admission to the place of Clerk. 
of this Company. 
A London goldsmith wrought this curious and interesting relic 
in 1655-56. In height it istrjins. At the sale of the celebrated 
Bernal collection in 1862 it realised the small sum of £37 tos. ! 

A fourth Commonwealth piece of plate is a caudle cup 
dated 1657-58, which is chased along the base with rosettes in 
scrolled panels and is fitted with decorated and scrolled handles 








harness) 


I1.—CHARLES II JAR, 1674-75. 
Height, 17}ins. 
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12.—PLAIN TANKARD, 1682-83. 

Height, 7{ins. Height, 1o}ins. 
upon the shoulders of which are human faces, applied as thumb- 
pieces (Fig. 5). Two other varietics of caudle cups of the first or 
second year of Charles II, with different forms of handles, are illus- 
trated, one plain and the other embossed with flowers, both dated 
1660-61 (Figs. 4 and 6). Such cups as these are often called 
porringers, and it was in some such cup that Charles II was 
served with a “‘ porringer of spoon meat,’’ which he had com- 
manded in the room of his mistress, the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
shortly before his death. 

The ritual of wine drinking in the luxurious reign of Charles 
II is recalled by the uncommon beaker and cover of great size, 
of the year 1660-61 (Fig. 10). The whole body, except for a band 
of cngraved foliage and rosettes along the lip, is covered with 

‘scales,’ cut out with a graver—a most unusual decoration on 
English plate of the period. The same scales are repeated on 
the cover. There is no inscripticn or tradition to associate 
this rare vessel with any historical event. 

Sir Ernest Cassel’s great bowl and cover of 1675-76, bought 
with a legacy of £40 of that remarkable woman Anne Dowager 
Countess of Pembroke and Montgomery, to George Morley, 
Bishop of Winchester, her godson and friend in later life, which 
passed from the possession of the See of Winchester to that of 
the Marquess of Winchester and by him sold some years ago, is 
no longer in this collection. It was generously given by Sir 
[Ernest Cassel to the Red Cross sale during the war, and was sold 
for the high price of £2,600. 

The highly decorated and 
luxurious plate of Charles II is 
represented by two typical ex- 
amples in the pair of large jars, 
17ins. high, from the collection 
of the Earl of Home (Fig. 9), 
and the single jar of 1674-75 of 
equal size (Fig. 11). The decora- 
tion of cherubs gambolling amid 
the large branches of foliage 
and flowers, and the acanthus 
leaves along the base, is as 
characteristic of this licentious 
age as is Chippendale furniture 
of the eighteenth century. The 
form has been derived from the 
Chinese porcelain jars then 
being imported into England 
in large numbers. 

Once again the London 
goldsmith of Charles II has 
sought new and novel decora- 
tion for plate in Chinese art. 
Plate of many forms —as 
has been illustrated by an 








15.—CUP AND COVER, 1697-98. 
Height, 8ins. 
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13.—PLAIN FLAGON, 1694-95. 14.— IRISH TANKARD, 1679-80. 


Height, 7}ins. 


present writer, in Country Lire for October 9th, 1g9z20— 
was decorated with Chinese subjects from about 1670 and was 
especially persistent between the years 1680 and 1690, and 
finally ceased about 1695. A caudle cup and cover of the year 
1683-84 and a rare single-handled cup without hall marks, both 


_ decorated in this manner, are illustrated here (Figs. 7 and 8). 


Of the tankards in this collection two plain examples have 
been selected for illustration, namely, one of Irish workmanship 
of the reign of Charles II, by an unknown goldsmith of Dublin, 
1679-80 (Fig. 14), and one by a London craftsman in 1682-83 
(Fig. 12). 

The two-handled cup and cover dated 1697-98, 8ins. high 
(ig. 15), came from the workshop of a prominent and successful 
London goldsmith, John Bodington, who was conspicuous in 
his time as one of the leaders among the English-born goldsmiths, 
Isaac Deighton, Richard Syng, Joseph Ward, John Brace and 
William Fawdery, in their opposition in 1703 to a practice of 
certain London craftsmen in taking the work of foreign gold- 
smiths—the French Huguenot refugees and their descendants 
to Goldsmiths’ Hall to be assayed and touched as their own 
handiwork. Applied along the base and on the top of the 
cover are large cut leaves, commonly called “ cut-card ’’ work, 
with a graduated beading running down the centre of the leaves 
and down the shoulders of the two plain handles. The edges 
of the short moulded foot and the cover are gadrooned in the 
manner characteristic of the 
period. ‘‘ Cut-card’”’ work of 
various forms was employed on 
plate in the reign of Charles II 
and continued in diminishing 
popularity from 1690 until the 
death of Queen Anne. This 
cup is almost identical with 
the “ Tipping 
at Clare College, Cambridge. 

The second part of this 


” 


cup of 1681-82 


article will conclude with a tall 
flagon of cylindrical form, 
1o?ins. high, on a wide splayed 
base of the year 1694-95 
(Fig. 13). It is inscribed within 
a laurel wreath as follows: 

Hemelhempsted 

The Gift of John y 

Rashleigh Eq Anno Dom 
1094 


The inscription would seem 
to indicate that it was a gift to 
the Church of Hemel Hemp- 
sted, but there is no record of 
such a gift. It is from the 
Dixon collection. 
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WHEN FROSTS ENCHANT THE POOL 


ANY have sung and said their say about such robust 
joys of frost and snow as the Pickwickians engaged 
in on memorable occasions, and others have described 
those splendid Alpine sports which, for the most 
part, have been invented since the day of Mr. Pickwick 
and his creator. It is a humbler but not a less pleasant task 
to dwell on the joy derived from a walk in quiet English scenery, 
when the slow river flows between snow-laden banks, and white 
crystallisations lend their own charm to the woodland, a charm 
as exquisite in its own way as the opening leaves of the beech 
in spring or the many-coloured leaves before they come whirling 
down in autumn. It is generally a solitary walk one enjoys at 
that time, for country people do not as a rule take their pleasure 





S.L. Coulthurst. 


in strolling by the waterside or under the bare trees when several 
degrees of frost are registered. If there is a month in which 
they are justified in doing so, it is January, the coldest month 
of the year, and one with an evil fame, for ‘“ "T'was a blast o’ 
Januar’ win’” which, according to Robert Burns’ own song, 
“ Blew hansel in on Robin.” We do not, of course, take into 
account the robustious boys who love a long run, especially a 
paper-chase, when their ears are tingling with frost. 

In hard weather such as has been with us with intervals 
for months now, the little birds are pathetic to see. The robin, 
especially, hops along in front of one, scarcely deigning to fly 
more than a yard or two, because his fear of man is overcome 
by the sheer force of hunger. For many successive years the 


‘THE SLOW RIVER FLOWS BETWEEN SNOW-LADEN BANKS.” Copyright. 
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birds have had a respite, with consequences not at all conducive 
to the welfare of fruit fields and orchards in the summer ; but 
this has been for them a killing year, the worst sufferer, as far 
as our experience goes, being the beautiful little song thrush. 
Its robuster cousin, the missel thrush, exhibits no sign of de- 
pression. On the frosty morning on which this was written, 
one was pouring forth its unpremeditated lay from the top branch 
of an elm just as if he thought that St. Valentine’s Day had 
come at Candlemas. Luckily, the cruelty of the frost is not 
felt by all birds. The blackbird generally survives because 


Ward Muir. 


JANUARY. 
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BARE TREES.” 


it is, with all its simplicity, a wily creature that loves cover ; 
whereas the little missel thrush seems to imagine that the 
elements are ruled by humanity, for he forsakes the farm 
and the village and courts an ill fate by foraging in the 
fields. ‘The various tits, if one may judge by the acrobatics 
they perform over their nuts and fat, turn the hard weather 
into holiday. The wood pigeon grows fat because the ivy 
berries are at their prime, but the rook, unable to forage 
under the snow, becomes as lean as a crow, to quote the 
proverbial reference to him in Scottish folklore. 
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SWEDISH ART at BURLINGTON HOUSE 


T is not often that we get the opportunity of seeing in 

London a thoroughly representative collection of the art 

of a foreign country. The Paris Salon has always been a 

somewhat international collection owing to the fact that 

Paris has been the leading source of inspiration and the 
centre of gravity for all European artists during the last century, 
and, inversely, I*rench art has become known in all the countries 
from which artists have flocked to Paris. But we in England 
are not so fortunately situated, and it is therefore to be hoped 
that the Royal Academy will more frequently place its galleries 
at the disposal of some foreign group of artists, and make such 
an exhibition, as far as possible, an annual event. For there is, 
surely, no better way of widening one’s outlook than by asym- 
pathetic study of foreign art, which is the best expression of a 
people’s ideals and aspirations. In literature (since few of us 
have the privilege of being able to read every language in the 
original) something is always lost in translations, but in the 
case of music and 
the visual arts 
there is nothing to 
stand between us 
and the author. 
Not that differ- 
ences similar to 
those of language 
do not exist in 
painting, but in 
Europe, especially 
in the Europe of 
thirty or forty 
years ago, these 
were almost negli- 
gible. 

Sweden is, per- 
haps, the country 
whose art is least 
known to us (with 
the exception of 
Zorn and Liljefors 
scarcely any of the 
painters have been 
seen in London), 
and though the 
present exhibition 
cannot be com- 
pared with the 
memorable 
Spanish exhibition 
of 1921 in scope or 
magnitude, it yet 
gives a very good 
idea of Swedish 
painting during 
the period it is 
designed to illus- 
trate, namely the 
vears 1880-1900. 
An interesting 
development took 
place in Swedish 
painting at this 
time. Aftera 
brilliant period in 
theeighteenth 
century when 
Sweden, having 
assimilated French 
culture, expressed 
herself in the 
rococo style, which 
raised art to such 
a uniform — stan- 
dard almost all over Europe, there followed a period of 
sterile academism during which she looked to Germany rather 
than France for inspiration. The large, and, for us to-day, 
singularly unattractive decoration by Julius Kronberg is 
characteristic of this school; far better work was done by 
the historical painter, Count Georg von Rosen, whose famous 
picture of the Prodigal Son, in spite of its literary element, 
holds the spectator by its finely thought-out arrangement, 
the interesting light effect, and the general rhythmic unity of 
the design. Baron Gustav Cederstrém, too, is one of those 
painters, so common everywhere, who specialise in a certain 
period, whose aim it is to reconstruct the past rather than to 
create something new, and whose value is therefore mainly 
historical. In this case the painter’s attention was devoted 
to the reign of Charles XII of Sweden, and the picture here 
exhibited, ‘‘ Soldiers of King Charles XII Watching his Dead 
Body,”’ shows the degree of skil! he brought to his task. The 
next generation of painters, headed by Alfred Wahlberg, went 
once again to France for their training, and their work, especially 
in landscape, is one more proof of the extraordinarily wide- 
spread influence of the Barbizon School. Gustav Rydberg’s 
beautiful ‘‘ Landscape from Skane,’ No. 114, might almost be a 





“SPANISH BLACKSMITHS,” 


fairly early Ccrot ; Reinhold Norstedt also uses French method 
and the Barbizon palette, but succeeds nevertheless in inter 
preting something typically Northern in his Swedish landscapes 
This sombre ‘‘ Sea Shore,’’ No. 135, and the exquisitely luminou: 
“ Spanga Mill,”’ No. 133, are particularly fine. The greates 
colourist of this little group is the young painter Carl Skanberg 
who, unfortunately, only lived to the age of thirty-three, but ha 
left some very beautiful views of Venice, Honfleur and Rome. 

In figure painting the tendency seems also to have beet 
towards French realism—and the worship of Velazquez. Ai 
interesting picture historically, though without much artistic meri 
beyond that of skill, is Hugo Birger’s ‘‘ Lunch of the Swedis] 
Artists in Paris at the Restaurant Iedoyen,” in which many o 
the present exhibitors are portrayed. A very much better, 
though perhaps more academic, picture is Professor Oscar Bjérck’ 
““Market Place, Venice,’’ but the most brilliant and versatile 
artist is undoubtedly Ernst Josephson. He is equally successful 
In portraiture — 
witness the ad 
mirable portrait of 
the journalist, G. 
Renholm—and in 
genve, as the 
“Spanish Black 
smiths,’’ here re 
produced, amply 
proves. Even his 
“Spanish Dwarf”’ 
is a not altogether 
unworthy at- 
tempt to follow 
Velazquez, while 
in his last years 
he comesstrangely 
near to that 
Russian genius, 
Vroubel, who, like 
himself, died 
insane. Anders 
Zorn is _ better 
known in England 
as an etcher than 
as a painter, and, 
frankly, his paint- 
ings are a little 
disappointing. The 
brilliant, facile 
brushwork and 
bright colcurs 
which made_ his 
reputation, have 
no longer’ the 
same appeal for 
us as when these 
things were new, 
and, though we 
cannot help 
admitting the 
qualities of a 
picture like ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night 
Dance,’ we yet 
prefer him in his 
etchings and in 
his sculpture. 

Carl Larsson, 
another celebrity 
is represented by 
a series of por- 
traits, water- 


BY ERNST JOSEPHSON. colours, drawings 
and a large design 
for tapestry. Decoration is certainly his strong point, and 


is seen in his portrait of the author, Oscar Levertin, as well 
as in the charming eighteenth century fantasy, ‘‘ The Vine,’’ and 
the delightful tapestry design, ‘‘ Catching Crayfish.’”” The 
interesting part of his work is that he brings out the national 
style in his designs ; his domestic scenes are not only views of 
Swedish interiors, but they are as much Swedish creations as 
the old linen-press, the furniture, and the houses which they 
represent. Altogether there seems to be more of Sweden in 
his work than in any of the painters we have so far touched upon. 
This curious reluctance to grapple with the purely national 
problem, however, was coming to an end. After about the year 
1890 we find Swedish painters becoming gradually more and more 
interested in the scenery of their own country, in winter land- 
scapes and light nights and national costumes. But this in 
itself is not sufficient to create a national style. Any foreigners 
coming to Sweden would probably paint the same things and 
in much the same way. It is when the painters found the neces- 
sity of discovering a new technique in order to express themselves 
and, breaking loose from the impersonal realism of the eighties, 
gave free rein to their individuality, that we find the beginnings 
of a new school. The earlier steps in this development were 
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taken by Karl Nordstr6m and Wilhelm- 
son, while the painter, Richard Bergh, 
calls up the glowing colours’ of 
Scandinavian romance in his picture 
‘ Visby.’”’ The peculiar luminosity of 
the Northern summer night has caused 
these painters, and more particularly 
Eugéne Janssen, to develop a scale 
of colours which is a little startling 
at first sight, but could, no doubt, 
be admirably adapted for decorative 
purposes. 

It would have been interesting 
to have a few examples of Swedish 
crafts included in the present exhibi- 
tion, for it is in these that the national 
genius usually finds its purest ex- 
pression. Modern Swedish architecture 
shows a return to a very fine and 
quite individual national style, and 
the motifs for some of the Swedish 
Ballets (particularly the delightful ‘‘ Wise 
and Foolish Virgins’’), which were 
brought over here some years ago, 
must have been provided by some 
such tradition. The present time is not 
like the eighteenth century, when every 
country endeavoured to conform to a 
single style. Nationalism is strongly in 
the air, and artists are rightly seeking 
to express themselves in their own 
native language instead of merely 
learning French. Most of the younger 
Swedish artists show a tendency in this 
direction, but they do not seem _ to 
have quite found themselves yet. Per- 
haps a still younger group of painters 
less bound by nature, and with a more 
fully developed decorative instinct may 
have gone further. In the meantime, 
the finest achievements are the two 
beautiful winter landscapes by Gustav 
Fjaestad. Supremely decorative, excel- 
lently painted, and with a_ solemn 
grandeur so well suited to the repre- 
sentation of the snow-covered wastes 
of the North, these pictures stand out 
from the rest and leave the most pro- 
found impression. 

H.R.H. Prince Eugen, a fine por- 
trait of whom, by Professor Bjérck, we 
reproduce on this page, is a strongly 
individual artist and when he does 
not fall into too much crude contrast 
of colour, creates remarkably stimulat- 
ing works, as for example, “ Still 
Waters,’ ‘‘ Night Cloud,’ ‘‘ Summer 
Night at Tyresd”’ and “ Barges.” 
Many of the older painters have also 
been influenced by the awakening of 
the designing instinct. Bruno Liljefors, 
perhaps the most accomplished animal 
painter in Europe, has altered the 
purely photographic outlook of his 
earlier work to a far more decorative 
treatment. There is a grand rhythm 
in his ‘‘ Wild Geese Alighting,”’ a 
wonderful feeling of stillness and 
mystery in the ‘“‘ Ducks in Moonlight 
Reflections,” No. 46, while the same 
subject, No. 53, is the most striking 
pattern of the lot. Nils Kreuger is 
another fine animal painter, with a 
predilection for horses and cattle, and 
his style is more typically Swedish, 
less influenced by the East than that 
of Liljefors. Two other interesting 
artists must be mentioned: Olof Sager- 
Nelson, with his intensely expressive, 
almost haunting portraits, his gloomy 
tonality and excellent grasp of form, 
and Ivan Agueli, whose ‘ Gottland 
Landscape’ is the only picture show- 
ing the direct influence of Cézanne. In 
sculpture there are interesting works 
by Christian Eriksson, Car! Eldh, and 
the deservedly popular ‘‘ Wave and 
Shore,” by Theodor Lundberg, as well 
as the same artist’s really very fine 
fountain, ‘‘ Boy with Fish.”’ Altogether 
the exhibition is varied and _ well 
arranged, and we shall look forward 
with interest to a future exhibition 
dealing with the next two decades of 
Swedish art, thus bringing it down to 
the present day. M. CHAmotT. 
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HE great hall at Ockwells is as perfectly proportioned 

a space as one could wish to see. The lines of the 

roof, taking their rise from the ground in the Gothic 

fashion, are entirely satisfying ; the delicate, moulded 

trusses, arching over the roof in support of the trans- 
verse tie-beam, are connected by curving wind-braces, the 
tie-beams by purlins. 

The structural system of the house as a whole is singularly 
simple and, on the spot, easy to apprehend. Except in the hall, 
however, it cannot be grasped from the illustrations, for the 
simple reason that floors and walls intervene. With the help 
of the plan, though, the rhythmic spacing of the constructional 
beams may be appreciated. 

Medizval science grouped music and mathematics together 
as one subject. ‘The greater artists of the Renaissance also 
had mathematical formule which guided them in the harmony 
of their compositions. And some progressive architectural 
theorists of to-day are perfecting geometrical ‘‘ modules ”’ based 
on research into ancient architecture for the mathematical 
harmonising of designs. ‘The nameless architect of Ockwells 
planned his foundations on a simple mathematical basis of 
rectangles, with sides of various multiples of five and six. Each 
rectangle is formed by four of the columnar posts round which 
the house is built. Thus, the hall, without the width 
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HALL, OUTWARD 


(approximately 6ins.) of the springing trusses, is 4oft. long and 
24ft. broad, divided into four bays, theoretically roft., actually 
between oft. 2ins. and oft. 6ins. wide. ‘The south end wall 
above the screen contains, concealed by plaster, exactly in its 
centre, one of the supports of the south wing ; the south-east 
and south-west corner posts of the hall form its fellows to east 
and west, and thus we get the spacing of the wing posts: 
12ft., except in the case of the easternmost bay, which is only roft. 
deep, to fit in with the porch that adjoins it and is constructed 
on the hall dimension of r1oft.—being 1oft. deep and oft. 6ins. 
wide internally. "The north wing fits on to the hall in a different 
way to the south wing, and not quite so neatly. ‘Twelve feet 
is still used as the lateral spacing for the posts; but whereas 
the porch and south wing have a projection beyond the hall 
of toft., the north wing and hall bay window project only 
6ft. (externally). Thus, the posts of the north wing do not 
coincide with the corner posts of the hall, but occur at 6ft. 
inside of them, the intervening square of wall being strengthened 
by an additional upright and the north wall of the hall thus 
divided into quarters of 6ft. (actually some 5ft. 3ins., not includ- 
ing breadth of beams). Moreover, the hall is 36ft. high to 
the apex of the roof, and 18ft. to the spring of the rafters. 
Incidentally, the screens passage is also 6ft. broad. Thus a 
simple mathematical relationship underlies not only the form 
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of the hall, but of the whole building, a fact which contributes 
more largely than one immediately realises to the pleasure 
we experience in looking at the structure, whether within or 
without. 

One of the most interesting fixtures in this remarkable 
hall is the screen, which can be assigned with little doubt 
to the period of the hall's building. Screens of such early 
date are extremely rare, though the erections of the early 
sixteenth century, which differ only slightly in form from 


this one, are frequently called fifteenth century. This 
specimen, like the older and more highly decorated example 
at Penshurst, has been very much patched. It is probable 


that the door openings originally contained  spandrels, 
similar to those on the butlery and pantry doors behind 
(Fig. g); but the panelling, of narrow uprights, is similarly 
rectangular on the hall face; on the passage side, however, 
the panels at either end are adorned with the cinquefoil 
head which we would have expected. Curiously enough, 
these cinquefoils have survived in the one place where they 
would naturally be supposed to be most exposed to damage- 
immediately inside the front door. It is quite possible that 
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served their purpose; since Sir John was continued in his 
Wardrobe appointment by Edward IV. 

The Norreyses had been connected with the Court for 
two centuries, and had originally received Ockwells from 
Henry III, to whose wife a certain Norreys was cock. Since 
that time they had often served in the Wardrobe, and a 
descendant was to suffer death through over-familiarity with 
a Court personage. A record of Sir John Norreys’ acquaint- 
ance remains in the superb heraldic glass that fills the windows 
on one side of the hall. After four and a half centuries it is 
still a blaze of colour in the morning sun, and perfect to a 
remarkable degree, though, possibly, a number of panels have 
disappeared. Here are the blazons of Norreys’ friends among 
the old nobility of England, many of whom were to be slain 
in the impending catastrophe. The society of these friends 
must have been gentle and amicable, taking the tone from their 
saintly monarch. More than one coat, it will be seen, which 
was newly granted or augmented, and could thus devise a crest, 
sported a knot of flowers. The King’s playmate, the Duke of 
Warwick, crowned King of the Isle of Wight, took for his 
knightly device a wreath of columbines; while the Lord Chief 
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Filled with the armorials of Sir John Norreys’ friends, many of whom were killed in the Wars of the Roses. 


the whole screen was at one time decorated in this manner, 
and that a later age, lacking appreciation for the inventions of 
its predecessor, removed them, save where they could scarcely 
be seen. 

The chimneypiece is a typical and excellent example of 
its period. Its chief interest cannot, however, be seen in the 
illustration, for it consists of hastily and rudely carved em- 
blems in the spandrels. The emblems are the Rising Sun of 
York, familiar from the lines in Richard III: 

Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this Sun of York. 


Sir John, for the most part of his life, was a firm Lancastrian, 
though Edward of Mortimer was not a stranger with him, 
since his arms are among Sir John’s armorial collection in the 
windows. But at some moment during the struggle of the 
two factions Sir John seems to have found it necessary to adopt 
the Yorkist badge— possibly on the occasion of a visit from 
Edward during the course of hostilities. In point of fact, one 
of the suns was never finished, but they may be taken to have 


Justice set a knot of bulrushes in his helm. Before we go on 
to examine the coats in detail (a task in which I have patiently 
followed Mr. Everard Green, late Rouge Dragon), one may 
pause to consider the nature of the designs. They fall naturally 
into two groups : those with vertical shields of the usual shape, 
large devices surmounting them and no mantling ; and those 
in which the shield is fantastically contorted, and surmounted 
by a small helm and wreaths of flamboyant mantling. The 
lights are in every case filled up with grisaille quarries orna- 
mented with the diagonal motto: ‘‘ Feyth fully Serve,” varied 
in the case of the Royal coats to ‘‘ Dieu et mon droit ” and 
“Humble et Loiall”’; and with the badge of three golden 
distaffs, one in pale, two in saltire, banded with a golden ribbon. 
The latter seems almost certainly the badge of the Wardrobe, 
and it is at least probable that the first motto has the same 
origin. These quarries are probably of English workmanship. 

The nationality of the blazon panels is, however, more 
doubtful. We may safely ascribe the upright coats to English 
craftsmen, on numerous grounds, not the least being the 
delicate drawing of the supporting beasts (here, veritably 
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upporting the shields) beneath the Royal coats 
Fig. 5). 

The arms of Richard Beauchamp, Bishop of 
ilisbury (Fig. 4), and, as Clerk of the Works at 
Vindsor, builder of the Horse-shoe Cloisters, are 
ianifestly by the same hand —a hand that very 
srobably worked at Salisbury in the house of John 
lalle, circa 1475. But when we turn to the other 
anels it is very difficult to admit their English 
rigin. British glaziers never entertained such flam- 

hoyant conceptions as the vigorous mantling of these 
hields, or the more minute figuring on the stained 
oieces. The helms, too, are plainly Rhenish in form ; 
ind Germany of the Holy Roman Empire was a 
home of heraldry. The black eagles’ wings of the 
peacock crest of Purye, on the right of Fig. 3, are 
none other than the familiar emblems of Imperial 
power. At first one was inclined to suggest Swabia 
or the cities of the middle Rhine—Frankfort, Mainz 
or Coblenz—as the home of the craftsman who 
executed these shields. Winston (1855) said he saw 
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4.—RICHARD BEAUCHAMP, BISHOP OF SALISBURY, 
1450-81. 


glass of this kind in the east window of a church 
in the former city; and the arms of Wilhelm von 
Sombreft and Gertrude von Saffenberg, circa 1470, 
of mid-Rhenish workmanship, exhibit very similar 
tendencies. But in no German glass is the mantling 
so vigorous or the impression so sparkling as here. 
Westlake (‘‘ Design in Stained Glass,” Vol. III), 
however, gives a rubbing of a brass in St. Jacques’ 
at Bruges, which shows an almost exact repetition 
of the helm and mantling of the Ockwells glass. 
That Flemish and other German glaziers were about 
in England at that date is well known. One of 
them, curiously named Utynam, claimed, in a recital 
to the King in 1449, that he manufactured glass of 
various colours, and squared glass (vitri guadrati) in 
a manner never before practised by the King’s 
subjects; for which he received a direct contract 
of twenty vears for the windows of Eton and King’s 
College Chapels. None of his work is held to have 
survived, and it is thought possible that he was 
a precursor of the later glass enamellers. It may 
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5-—ARMS OF (a) QUEEN MARGARET OF ANJOU (6) JOHN DE LA 
POLE AND (c) KING HENRY VI. 
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6.—(a) NORREYS, (6) LANGFORD, AND (c) DE LA BECHE OF YATTENDON. 
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7.-THE DAIS END OF THE HALL. «country wie. 





8.—THE SCREENS. “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The graceful construction of the roof is particularly to be noticed. 





be, however, that Utynam’s novelty lay less ir 
his method of colouring than of drawing and 
cutting. If his work was anything like that ai 
Ockwells, he could truthfully say that English- 
men were not acquainted with his methods 
Thus, it may be possible that Utynam worked 
here, though any definite ascription would be 
entirely unwarrantable. But in favour of a 
Flemish as opposed to a Rhenish origin, the 
presence of Utynam at Eton, circa 1450~70, the 
St. Jacques’ brass, and the fine quality but very 
vigorous drawing (of a delicacy which hardly 
appears in the Upper Rhine before 1470), these, 
together with the obvious acquaintance of the 
artist with the French and English systems of 
patterned quarries, all unite to favour Bruges as 
the city of origin, with Utynam as a remotely 
possible author, of these panels. 

The makers of the English panels may pos- 
sibly have been John Grayland, or John Prudde, 
the King’s chief glazier, who worked on domestic 
buildings at Eton and would have been natural 
men for Sir John Norreys to refer to at Windsor. 

The arms represented, beginning at the 
north side of the oriel window, are of seventeen 
worthies, namely : 





Beauchamp, K.G., sixth ear] 
and first and last Duke of Warwick, Hereditary 
Pantler to the King, King of the Isle of Wight. 
Died, aged twenty-two years, in 1446. The arms 
of this remarkable youth—and, surely, such 
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FIRST-FLOOR PLAN SHOWING THE STRUCTURAL 
POSTS, 


distinction was never before nor since meted out 
for service in a nursery—are defective; but the 
helm, mantling (or and gules) and crest (five 
columbines erect azure, leaved and_ slipped 
or, the personal crest of the young duke), 
remain. 

2.--Sir Edmund Beaufort, K.G., Duke of 
Somerset, Constable of England. Killed at the 
first battle of St. Albans, 1455. 

3.—Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry VI 
(Fig. 5a.) The shield is ensigned with a huge 
overshadowing triple-arched and jewelled open 
Royal crown. The Queen’s motto, ‘‘ Humble et 
Loiall,” appears in the surrounding grisaille. 
Below the shield occur the supporters : the white 
antelope of Henry VI and the golden eagle of 
Hungary. 

4.—Sir John de la Pole, K.G., Duke of 
Suffolk, who married the sister of Edward IV. 
Born 1442. (Fig. 55.) 

5.—Henry VI. 

6.—Sir James Butler, K.G., Earl of Wilt- 
shire, Hereditary Chief Butler of Ireland. 
Attainted and exccuted 1462. 

7.—The Abbey of Abingdon: Argent a 
cross patonce between three martlets sable. 

8.—Richard Beauchamp, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, 1450-81, surveyor of works of St. George’s 
Chapel from 1461. (Fig. 4.) Quarterly—(1 and 
4) Gules a fess between six martlets or, for 
Beauchamp; (2) gules a lion passant in pale 
argent, for De la Mere; (3) azure three roach 
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naiant argent, for Roche; all within a bordure of argent 
semy of tonsure caps sable. 
g.—Sir John Norreys. Argent, a chevron between three raven 
heads erased sable, for Norreys; impaling quarterly (1 and 4). 
Argent three covered cups sable, for Clitherow ; (2 and 3) a castle 
triple towered with a portcullis raised sable, for Oldcastle. 
Crest, a raven rising proper. The impaled coat is that of Sir 
John’s second wife, Eleanor, daughter of Roger Clitherow of 
Goldstanton, Ash, in Kent, Admiral of the Seas from the Thames 
westward, by Matilda, his wife, daughter and heiress of Sir 
John Oldcastle, jure uxoris Lord Cobham. The shield is sup- 
ported by two white sea otters collared and chained or, each 
otter with a fish in his mouth proper. The supporters are well 
seen ‘in Fig. 6, and are 
of considerable in- 
terest. The raven 
crest is full of life, but 
the otters are weaker 
in drawing than the 
supporters of the Eng- 
lish coats (Fig. 5). 
10.—Sir John Wen- 
lock of Wenlock, K.G., 
Chamberlain to Queen 
Margaret, created Lord 
Wenlock by Edward IV. 
Changed back to Lan- 
castrians, and killed on 
their side at Tewkes- 
bury, 1471. Sir John 
Norreys of Ockwells 
appointed him super- 
visor of his will and left 
him, as a legacy, a gilt 
covered cup called 
‘ The Housewife.” 
11.—-Sir William 
Lacon of Stow, Kent, 
Lord Chief Justice. 
Died at Bray 1475. 
Azure, five fleurs- 
de-lis or. Crest : Seven 
bulrushes sable, slipped 
and leaved or. This 
canting coat (2.e., bul- 
rushes and yellow flags 
grow on a lake) wassug- 
gested as the Lacons’ 
by Mr. Everard Green 
in his description of the 
Ockwells glass, with 
every show of proba- 
bility. Sir William 





changed hisarms before 
his death. 
12.—Sir_ Richard 





Nanfan of Bismorton 
Court,CaptainofCalais. 
13.—Norreys (same 

as g) (Fig.6a), impal- 
ing Merbrooke (Sir 
John’s first wife). 

14.—Sir John 
Langford, who married 
Katharine, daughter of 
Sir William and grand- 
daughter of Sir John 
Norreys, by Alice, his 
first wife (Fig. 6d). 

15. (6c) Quarterly 
(1 and 4) Argent a bend 
gules ; (2 and 3) barry 
of six gules and argent, 
on a chief of the last a 
lion passant azure. Mr. 
Green assigned this coat to the family of De la Beche of Yattendon. 

16.—John Purye of Bray, body-servant to Henry VI. 
This superb coat is clearly seen, one from the right in Fig. 3. 
(1 and 4) Argent on a fess sable between three martlets, as 
many mullets all counterchanged, for Purye ; (2 and 3, renewed) 
gules, a chevron or, between three moorcocks sable, for At-more. 
Mantling, argent and sable ; helmet wreathed gules and argent. 
Crest: A peacock’s head between two eagles’ wings. 

17.—Richard Bulstrode, Keeper of Wardrobe to Margaret 
of Anjou, Comptroller of Household to Edward IV, nephew 
of Sir John Norreys. Quarterly—(1 and 4). Sable a buck’s head 
caboshed argent, attired and ensigned with a cross or, pierced 
through the nose with an arrow barwise of the last, for Bulstrode ; 
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(2 and 3) argent a chevron gules, between three squirrels sejant 
sable. Crest: A squirrel sejant gules, holding in his dexter 
paw a bunch of nuts or. These belong to Chopinden, the 
former name of the family. 

The date of this wonderful array must be during the second 
marriage of Sir John, at a time when a daughter by the first 
wife had already married. This first wife was living in 1448, 
so that we shall probably not be far wrong in assigning the glass 
to the years between 1455 and 1460—the first years of the Wars 
of the Roses, while Henry VI was still king. It is possible 
that Sir John set up the arms of such as had visited his house, 
as is still done in some old houses. This would account 
the most satisfactorily for the apparently haphazard assembly. 


9-—DOORS IN THE SCREENS TO THE FORMER “BUTLERY” AND PANTRY. 


It is very probable that other panels filled the windows 
on the courtyard side. They were not in existence, however, 
when the glass was transferred for safety to Taplow Court by 
Lord Desborough’s grandfather. Ockwells, before the middle 
of last century, had sunk to be a third-rate farmhouse, and had 
it not been for the care exercised over it when it was purchased 
by the Grenfell family in 1836, neither glass nor buildings might 
have been preserved. It is entirely owing to the generosity 
of the present Lord Desborough, who gave the glass back on 
the occasion of Sir Stephen Leech’s restoration—a gift of im- 
mense monetary as well as historic value — that the hall of 
Ockwells is now such a remarkable place. It was Sir Stephen 
Leech who rescued the Manor House from its condition of 
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10.—THE DINING-ROOM. 
Andirons and early Elizabethan fireback. 
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1--SUSSEX FIREDOGS IN THE HALL. 
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rmhouse, and who, with great care, put it in structural repair. morning, when patches of glowing colour travel across the 
r Edward Barry assures me that to Sir Stephen belongs the dark panelled walls, emprinted by the low sun Faded 
edit of having preserved the house. Sir Edward bought the — banners high up in the roof are touched into brilliance, and 
fanor from Sir Stephen Leech and went on with the work so _ the pictures of Sir Reginald Scott, Captain of Calais Castle, 
cll begun. The furniture, armour, tapestry and other in the reign of Henry VIII, dressed in white and gold, and of 
»jects which garnish this great apartment are splendid pieces, Sir John Scott, his brother, ancestors of the late Lady Barry, 
it, primarily, decorative. Here is no “collection,” but a noble — gaze serenely down the long light hall at each newcomer, as 
ll furnished as nobly. The great open hearth, with Sussex though they had stood there these three hundred years and 
dirons and fireback, smoulders grey on a_ sunny” more. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 


BALANCE 


By Lreut.-CotoneL M. F McTacsarr, D.S.O. 





HERE are so many ways of sitting on a saddle, and of A A 

riding generally, that it is difficult, even for experts, ; 

to explain why one man’s seat is preferable to that of 

another. In every art plenty of latitude must be given 

to individuality, and there is no art in which this is 
more noticeable than in that of horsemanship. Some riders 
achieve good results by being what are called strong riders. 
They remain with the horse largely by muscular effort. Others 
seem to succeed equally well who have no such pretensions. 
Some get fair results by the “‘crash and bang”’ style, and 
others by more delicate treatment ; but few are satisfied with 
the results, for most of us feel there is much room for 
improvement. 

It is generally admitted that balance is an essential and a 
fundamental of riding, an:l it is the object of this article to look 
into this matter and to find out if we cannot discover some clue 
to the solution of the problem of “ seat.’’ 

Even though there are many ways of sitting on a saddle, 
we must allow there are few that can be called balanced. If 
the seat be not a balanced one, then connection with the saddle 
can only be maintained by force, either by the legs, or by the 
hands, or by both. If the seat be approaching a balance, the 
effort can be reduced, and if the balance be a true one, we only 
require a normal and natural pressure. So, if we wish to ride 





comfortably, we must ride balanced. 4 
7" _ . ‘6 419, ; ‘  F 
There can be only three distinct fulcra from which balance Fig. 1 Fig 
co a STE car ‘ > ralle "Thiie ic - , 4 2nNre, > 
can be maintained in the saddle, namely, the seat bones, the 1.—The usual seat at the walk. This is partly influenced by the 
Eacl ik Males : f ; ; build of the saddle and, as long as nothing more than the walk is 
knees, and the feet. Each method has moments for use, anc attempted, has the merit of ease and simplicity. It must be noticed, 
restriction at all times to only one of these cannot be correct. however, that the body is behind the line of balance, and it is, 


It is the art of horsemanship to know when and how to consequently, scientifically incorrect. 2.—This is a very common 
‘ : ‘ ‘ seat, but as the foot is slightly forward, it throws the line of balance 
use each at the right time and in the right way. of the whole body further back than in Fig. 1. 

When sitting in a saddle 
naturally,at both the standstill 
and the walk, it 1s necessary 
io have the seat bones as the 
fulcrum for the balance ; not, 
however, because of any 
scientific rule of either statics 
or dynamics, but because 
saddles are built that way, and 
we cannot help ourselves. 
Perhaps, some day, saddles 
will be built on a different 
model, and we shall be able 
to bring the balance of the 
body, even when sitting with- 
out movement, into the realm 
of pure science. As matters 
now are, the correct seat 
should, I think, be as de- 
picted in Fig. 1, and not as 
in Fig. 2. Fig. 3 depicts a 
very common attitude which 
has little to recommend it. 
The respective merits of 
these three seats can be 
judged in a moment directly 
we add motion to the pic- 
tures. Let us assume that 
the horse makes a_ sudden 
leap into the air, and it will 





then be seen at once that Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

No. 3 would have a_ very 3.—Another common seat. It is obvious that the faults in Fig. 2 are still more apparent. 4.—The 
poor chance, No. 2 might usual seat at the trot. In this instance the line of balance is still backward, but not to the same 
get off witha bit ofa scramble extent as at the walk. 5.—This is the correct position at the trot. Here we see that the balance of 
2 : Sane ; the body is not behind, but is very slightly forward, which is the only way of overcoming the 
while No. 1 would  prob- dynamic force of the propulsion. It should be noted that the stirrup is vertically below the side bars. 


ably meet the unexpected The dotted line in Figs. 1 to 5 represents the line of equipoise. 
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difficulty with reasonable 
assurance. It should be noted 
that in Fig. 1 the lower part 
of the leg is drawn further 
back than is usually advocated, 
in order that the stirrup leather 
may hang perpendicularly. 

A good seat at the walk is 
seldom better exemplified than 
by the mounted police in 
London, and all students of 
equitation would do well to look 
at them carefully. They have 
been taught to sit in their 
saddles in the right place and 
in the right way, and a very 
refreshing sight it is to the 
enthusiast, who is so often sad- 
dened at the perpetuation of 
fauit not only in the beginner, 
but in the habitués of the hunt- 
ing field. This walking seat is, 
however, only suitable for that 
pace. When there is no spring, 
the seat bones must rest upon 
the saddle, and the balance is 
derived from those points ; 
but when the pace increases 
to anything beyond the cadence 
of a measured tread, the 
balance must instantly be trans- 
ferred elsewhere. 

lig. 1 is, therefore, the first 
or preliminary balance, where the 
whole weight of the body rests 
upon the saddle, and the legs, 
beyond a slight pressure, need not be operating appreciably. In 
this phase, ease and freedom are the primary consideration, 
and the orly rule, beyond that of having the feet well back, 
is to see that the seat bones are as far forward in the saddle 
as possible, in order to take the weight from the loins, and to 
reduce the probability of being thrown back whenever the 
horse takes it into his head to display sudden activity. 

Naturally, when we are riding at ease, much latitude can 
be allowed ; but we must remember that the balance from the 
seat bones cannot be maintained beyond the walk. There used 
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6.—‘THE CONTORTIONS THAT PROMOTE RIDICULE.” 


to be what was described as the ‘old gentleman's seat” 
(Fig. 7), in which the body was back and the feet forward at 
the canter, and I have visions of rounded forms on stout cobs 
forging their way over ridge and furrow with an unjustifiable 
serenity. Catastrophe always followed the unexpected ; but as 
long as things went well, they completed their day’s hunting 
without mishap. I am thankfu! to say we are past those times, 
because, however pleasurable to the rider, it must have been 
very much the reverse to the horse. It was, in fact, a travesty 
of riding ; it was not horsemanship. 
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7.—‘l HAVE VISIONS OF ROUNDED FORMS.” 
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This brings us to the next stage in our survey of the balance 

the saddle: when motion is no longer our servant but 
( master. There may be occasions in riding when the 
| ‘ance of the body is maintained by the knee grip. I am 
not now referring to the balance being assisted by the knees— 
wiich is a normal condition—but to those occasions when 
tie fulcrum of the balance is actually at the knee. These 
© casions are, fortunately, fleeting, for they demand as strong 
grip as we are capable of, and the times when such 
solution is necessary are comparatively rare. It happens, 
p rhaps, when approaching a fence on a sticky horse, which is 
likely to refuse, or on a quick one which 
is “nappy,” or, when finishing a race, 
or, now and then, on the polo ground. 
}.ven at these moments the balance of 
tlie body is not necessarily from the knee ; 
but it is on occasions such as these when 
this balance could be attained and might 
be efficacious. The point is, in truth, of 
little importance, and it would not be 
worth dwelling on were it not a somewhat 
prevalent view that we obtain our balance 
from our knees. Before passing on, there- 
fore, it may be as well to visualise what a 
balance from the knees really means. 

If the body is supported by a grip of 
the knees alone, it follows that there can 
be no weight on the stirrup irons, and 
they will be, with difficulty, kept on the 
feet. It is this fact which produces the 
loose stirrup we so often see when 
jumping. 

I speak of no contentious matter 
when I say that, under all circumstances, 
it is right to have the leathers taut. That 
means that a considerable proportion of 
the rider’s weight must, in any case, rest 
on the irons. If that is so, then I think 
it is obvious that the rider should not 
attempt to balance himself from his knees. 
A tip in training pupils to jump is to get 
them to keep a small disc (like the inside 
top of a tobacco tin) on their stirrup iron, 


leap. This is far better than getting them 
to hold something with their knees, as 
is often advocated. 

We do have, in riding, very often a combination of a partial 
pressure upon the stirrup iron and of a partial grip with the 
knee. This is, in fact, a method of riding which is only too fre- 
quently adopted. It works very well under normal conditions, 
but when unexpected or difficult occasions arise, its faults become 
apparent. The difficulty cf balance in such circumstances 
is not so great, provided the lower portion of the leg is vertical ; 
but should the foot be thrown even moderately forward, the 
difficulties become obvious. The fulcrum, instead of being a 
point, becomes, in the first case a vertical, and in the second case 
an oblique, upon which to balance, and its difficulties can be 
observed if we study Fig. 3. The line of equipoise, in this case, 
passes half way between the knee and the foot, and it can be 
readily seen how much “ behind the work ”’ such a seat is. 

It is obviously unbalanced by itself, and can only remain in 
that position by considerable effort or by support on the back 
of the saddle D. If we add P (propulsion), we can only 
counteract that force by pressure on that point, or, of course, 
from support by the reins. In other words, the horse has to 
bear extra weight upon his !oins or on his mouth. 

It may be asked in what way does a rider balance himself 
when riding without stirrups ? Does he not place himself in a 
position similar to this, and does he not remain on the horse’s 
back by balance? The answer to this is, that such balance 
as is obtained is one of expediency and not of permanence. 
In riding bareback, or without stirrups, grip becomes a necessary 
precaution, and grip is alone necessary when the body of the 
rider is becoming unbalanced. Consequently, it can be asserted 
that riding in such circumstances is nothing more nor less 
than an unbalanced equestrianism, the difficulties of which can 
be partially overcome by intelligent anticipation—as, for example, 
when going round a corner, the rider leans inwards, and so over- 
comes centrifugal force. His other difficulties may sometimes 
be overcome by the use of rein and hand, a device which merely 
shows that the rider is out of balance, and nature comes to his 
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8. A—represents the most forward position 

by pressure of the foot throughout the possible for the seat bones, and is several 

inches behind line B. 
feet must always be in advance of the line of : ; 

ior . > 2 satalltimes. A slacl 

the body, and true balance is impossible. borne upon the irons at all times slack 
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aid by the laws of self-protection. The question of ‘ bumping 
in the saddle need not be discussed, as it is merely a process 
of ‘‘ cup and ball.’”’ The horse throws the rider up and catches 
him again. It is, therefore, the third phase of balance which is 
the most important of all. 

The balance should be, normally, at all paces beyond the 
walk, from the feet. This is a matter of such importance in 
equitation that it can hardly be over-emphasised. When this 
point has been grasped, many of the difficulties previously 
experienced fade away. This rule, largely unaccepted and 
unapplied as it is to-day, is, after all, quite clear when we 

come to think it over. Let us, at any 
A rate for the moment, accept this fact, 

-A and we come at once to another 
important point. If we are on our 
feet, and are about to make a series of 
jumps (which is what we are doing on 
horseback at every stride at the trot, 
canter and gallop), we should find it very 
awkward if we had to jump off up-hill 
ground any time. We should always prefer 
to jump off level ground. But in the 
saddle, if the foot is pushed ever so little 
forward, the stirrup-leather is off the per- 
pendicular, and that is similar to jumping 
off rising ground. It is this fact which 
produces the grotesque effect some begin- 
ners display when rising at the trot 
(Fig. 6). Their feet are stuck out inordi- 
nately, and in the effort ot the body to rise 
against the “ hill’”’ they have themselves 
created, they produce those contortions 
which !ook so ridiculous. If only that 
beginner were told his fault, he would be 
cured instantly. The ridicule, in fact, is 
directed at the wrong person. It is the 
instructor who is to blame, not the 
pupil. This question of the upright 
stirrup-leather is a constant factor in 
equitation. No matter whether we are 
approaching a fence in process of its nego- 
tiation, or landing, we should attempt 
to maintain its perpendicularity. Needless 
to say that, as the balance is from the foot, 
Consequently, the the weight of the body must be largely 
leather is an unerring sign of an ill balanced 
body. This is the only possible way by which we can retain 
our balance, although there are many methods of riding of a 
more or less efficacious description. 

Through having our bodies in perfect equipoise, based 
upon the stirrup-iron in this way, we not only find great comfort 
and control of ourselves, but it is also an immense help to the 
horse, which is then carrying the rider’s weight away from his 
loins and close to his own centre of gravity. In every way, 
therefore, is the principle apparently a sound one, and once it: is 
mastered, the improvement visible in crossing a country, either 
in the hunting field or in the ’chase, is most noticeable. It applies 
equally to the side saddle, for, whatever our sex, we are a]l bound 
by the same rules, and, whether we hunt or race, we cannot 
get away from the old, old fact that in any form of athletics 
if we wish to be balanced, we must be balanced from our feet. 

I have appended a few diagrams which may help in making 
the points clear, and which have been drawn by Mr. Lionel 
Edwards, who has most kindly improved beyond all recognition 
the rough diagrams I made for him. 

The reason why it is, at present, impossible to be scientifically 
balanced at the standstill is because of the position of the side 
bars. If a rider is to be perfectly balanced (7.e., trom his feet) 
when sitting in the saddle, it is necessary for his feet to be as 
far back as his seat bones, or, to put it another way, the seat 
bones should be over his feet. But if we look at a saddle we 
shall see that it is not possible to dothis. In Fig. 8 A repre- 
sents the most forward position possible for the seat bones, and 
is several inches behind the line B. Consequently, the feet must 
always be in advance of the line of the body, and true balance 
is impossible. It would, obviously, be wrong to bring the feet 
still further back, especially as we should once more be fighting 
against an unperpendicular leather. That is why, in riding 
under present conditions, I think we should adopt two distinct 
attitudes. When walking or standing still we should be balanced 
from our seat bones, and, at all other paces, from our feet. 
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LOOKING BACK.-II 


1HBE CHIMIitit VALLEY. 
BY BE. Hi. M. Cox. 


ware. Jan. 19th, 1924. 





A SPUR OF THE CHIMILI RANGE. 


N the late spring, and again in the autumn, Farrer and I 
journeyed northwards to the Chimili Valley. We had 
to wind our way to the bottom of Hpimaw Hill and then 
travel two tiresome days along the valley of the Ngaw- 
Chang until we came again to alpine country. On our 

travels we had the assistance of a fat, yellow pony, incredibly 
lazy and greedy. At Hpimaw he had nothing to do and during 
all the months of rain the only time I saw him at all energetic 
was one night when a viper invaded his stall. We were awakened 
by a pandemonium of squeals and the noise of a house being 
demolished, to find Ma jumping with all four feet on the hapless 
snake. The roof of his hut was low and this had been thrown off 
bodily at the first heave of his broad back. Usually, however, 
energy was not his strong point, and, as we rode him in turn, we 
had to use different methods of goading him on. 

The variety in climate is one of the great charms of that 
country. I have spent the night at 12,500ft., and had the water 
bottle in my tent frozen, yet on the next morning at lunch- 
time I was seated on the edge of a rice field watching the paddy 
being reaped. It is true that the drop was precipitous and that 
I ran most of the 8,oooft. down-hill, but I have never heard 
of another spot with such variation. 

The Chimili Valley was another 
example of the extremes to be found. 
After two days along a dusty track we 
suddenly began to climb until we 
debouched on a little plateau, where 
nestled a village of White Lisus, called 
by the picturesque name of Babiéhaw. 
On the other side of the village we 
again began to climb by the usual path 
to be found in all big valleys which 
wandered along the stream-sides until 
it suddenly became tired of this slow 
method of progress and dashed up a 
precipitous hillside in short, sharp zig- 
zags until it disappeared over the crest, 
at 12,80o0ft., into China. 

This particular path, however, was 
a mere apology and only to be used 
for four months in the year. It dis- 
appeared into China, but China is only 
a name in that part of the country, for 
it is inhabited by the Black Lisus, a tribe 
whose usual occupation is murder and 
not to be mistaken for White Lisus. 
Forest and Lytton are the only two 
white men who have travelled through 
that macabre section of the Salween 
Valley and come out of it alive, while 
the only record of the Chinese ever 
having entered it is when they sent 
up troops to arrest the murderers of 
two Germans who were foolhardy 





A WIFE OF THE CHIEF OF THE WHITE LISUS 
ALONG WITH THE VILLAGE IDIOT 


THE SERRATED EDGE IS THE CHINESE FRONTIER. 


enough to try to make their way through Black Lisu country. 
Forest has told me that he was in Teng Yueh when the Chinese 
returned with their spoil. ‘They showed no leniency. The 
headman of the particular village was subjected to various 
unprintable tortures and killed by slow strangulation, where a 
rope is tied round the neck of the culprit with a man at each 
end; the rope is jerked slowly and surely. 

This is all by the way, but it shows that the path is not 
in daily use; as a matter of fact, we never found that there 
was any use for it at all, as it is quite impassable for animals, 
and the country is so wild that there is no trade. 

The rain forest below the valley is particularly interesting, 
for, centuries ago, it must have consisted of enormous larches 
and that gigantic tree juniper, called by the Chinese the “‘ coffin 
tree,” which I mentioned in the previous article; the lower 
Chimili Valley must at one time have been filled with these 
forest giants. 

I think that the illustrations to this article show reasonably 


well what the Chimili Valley looked like. It was a haven of 


rest as well as a hunting ground to be dreamed of, and so much 
shut in by the frontier alps that the tropics appeared to be in a 
different continent. 

Instead of taking the path when it 
turned up-hill we made use of the 
stream and wandered along its bed until 
we came to the main bay of the valley, 
where there were little meadows among 
the bamboos and where aged spruces 
acted as sentinels and there we made 
our camp. Facing us was a_ broad 
overhung cliff of rotten granite entirely 
unscalable and behind us were pre- 
cipitous slopes, broken by water-worn 
gullies, while along the base were masses 
of boulders carried down by landslides 
in the rains. During both our visits 
we were lucky in having fine weather, 
but I can imagine the scene in the 
middle of the rains with every gully 
filled to the brim and water pouring 
over the cliffs in cascades. 

There can be few places in the world 
where such a variety of vegetation can 
be found in such a small area. In the 
rain forest we found gesneras, smilacinas, 
Rhododendron sinogrande, a long 
spindly tree which we should never have 
noticed but for its great rotted blosscms 
scattered on the ground, another rhodo- 
dendron, F 918, a lovely member of 
the Maddeni series approaching R. 
megacalyx with flowers like a white 
gloxinia and very strongly scented of 
cloves and a host of other semi-hardy 
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and wholly uninteresting plants. On the bed of the valley 
were many other rhododendrons, among them a very fine 
blue form of R. zaleucum. The marshy ground was smothered 
in a riot of grass of Parnassus, great fat composites, irises, 
Omphalogramma Farreri and O. Coxii, saxifrages in their 
dozens, and Gentiana Coxii, a charming member of the ornata 
group with flowers of a paler blue than G. Farreri and more 
compact in growth, making sturdy tuffets six or eight inches 
high. Then, as we climbed the cliffs, we came upon that most 
delicate of flowers, Lloydia Forrestii, with its drooping bells of 
clear primrose yellow, Meconopsis rudis, and the first stragglers 
of the cremanthodiums, those terrors of cultivation which 
germinate freely and go to rest as sturdy little plants and then 
forget to come up again. It is a pity that they are so difficult, 
for to my mind they are the finest of all the composites, but 
I can give no hints for their successful cultivation except the 
usual suggestion of keeping them dry in the winter and wet 
in the summer ;_ they also grow in ground which is well filled 
with other vegetation and they show their sturdy heads above 
mats of dwarf rhododendrons and Cassiope myosuroides. 
Then on and on to the alpine meadows, with masses of Meconop- 
sis rudis clustering round the stones and another tiny single- 
flowered meconopsis with a pendent flower of shimmering blue, 
nearly as delicate in growth as Lloydia Forrestii. ‘These alpine 
meadows are filled with pedicularis, Saxifraga purpurascens, 
an ugly tall yellow gentian, and still more composites. There 
still remain the high tops around 13,o0oft., which contain a 
few dwarf rhododendrons, a cyananthus near C. lobata, and 
two universal plants, the ordinary Salix alpina and the ordinary 
Aster alpina. We hugged those to us as old and tried friends. 





GENTIANA COXII, A LOVELY MEMBER OF THE ORNATA GROUP. 


There is one other plant I should like to mention, and that 
is Codonopsis Coxii. It is a member of that universally despised 
family which smells like a fox’s den ; it is also one of the most 
graceful plants I have everseen. It isa climber upon the bamboo 
with the palest green leaves like a diaphanous maidenhair fern 
and a great drooping bell three inches deep and two in diameter 
of pale yellow green veined in deep purple. ‘The flower is of so 
fine a texture that it is practically transparent. It is like coming 
upon a marvellous shrine in the depths of the jungle. Un- 
fortunately, it is a desperately shy seeder ; after hours of search 
we found one seed pod, which was so carefully wrapped up and 
hidden away in our belongings that we could never find it again. 

We had all sorts of excitements in this valley. We used to 
see takin browsing on a little plateau on the other side of the 
valley, when I would set off in pursuit, while Farrer sat in front 
of the camp making signals with an old white shirt, for the 
whole of that side of the hill was covered with bamboo and the 
valley at the foot was the only thing to be seen. However, 
my hunting was always unsuccessful, for that strange mongrel— 
ox, goat and deer—is notoriously nervous, and he either saw the 
white shirt or heard my footsteps crashing and stumbling through 
the bamboo. On the whole, I am thankful that he escaped, 
for the paths he used saved us hours of weary cutting. At 
any rate, our experiences were not so annoying as that of Kingdon 
Ward, who arrived at the top of Imaw Bum, unarmed, in a dense 
fog which lifted for a moment, when he saw, a few yards below 
him, a herd quietly feeding. 

The Chimili Valley was filled with game; we shot three 
bears and captured a baby panda, which was promptly christened 
Miss Georgina Grunts. She became quite tame and would 
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TYPICAL CHIMILI SCENFRY. THE GULLEY IN THE FOREGROUND 
WAS YELLOW WITH LLOYDIA FORRESTII, 


waddle along behind us on a leash or sit perched on our helmets, 
but, unfortunately, she died on the way down country. Coveys 
of tragopans were common on the tops, and I had an occasional 
drive of Slater’s monal, that gigantic bronze and brown pheasant 
as big as aturkey. Wein ourturn were hunted. At the bottom 
of the valley was a section of country inhabited by the largest 
and most ferocious midges it has been my misfortune to meet. 
We camped there one night, and the air was so thick with them 
that—but no one will believe me. At any rate, we had to break 
camp in the middle of the night. 

Our porters on this trip consisted of White Lisus, very 
different fellows to the black variety. ‘They were real hillmen 
and, like all people who live at great heights, they were splendid 





THE BOTTOM OF THE VALLEY WAS FILLED WITH BAMBOO 
INTERSPERSED WITH LITTLE ALPINE MEADOWS. 
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always cheerful, although miserably clothed and _half-starved 
They are tall, graceful, and have comely features. They subsist 
on maize, buckwheat, and a kind of coxcomb, besides what 
they kill with their cressbows. ‘They have an ear for music 
and a wonderful sense of rhythm. They danced for us one 
frosty night in the open space in front of the tents. As usual, 
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there was an enormous bonfire blazing, round which they all 
squatted ; suddenly one began to sing softly in a minor key, 
using quarter tones ; then they divided into two parties, linked 
hands, and broke into marvellous heel and toe steps. ‘The foot 
work was extraordinarily neat, and all the time the lines swayed 
from one side to the other. It was enchanting. 





THE ALPINE HOUSE IN JANUARY 


By Dr. Lioyp PRAEGER 


URING February there often comes a 
day or two when 
Winter, slumbering in the open 
alr, 
Wears on his smiling face a dream cf 
spring— 

and the earliest alpines, with shy blossoms peep- 
ing‘from frost-tanned foliage, delude us into 
thinking that winter is over. No rock gardener 
worthy of the name sees these earliest flowers 
without a thrill; and we can ensure this fore- 
taste of vernal joys—thcugh by the aid of pots 
and glass, which makes it not quite the same 
thing—by the use of the alpine house, which 
already, by the middle of January, without the 
use of heat, may be bright with blossom and fresh 
foliage. In February, March and April there is 
a rapidly increasing supply of bloom, but to have 
a good display so early as January needs some 
care, and the earliest blossoming species must 
be helped out with foliage plants, which may 
be strictly alpine in character should we so 
desire. The flowering things will not be all 
truly alpines, but they will be mainly rock plants 
that mercifully vague term which includes 
any herbaceous species of very dwarf growth, 
even though it come from the sands of the sea- 
shore or the marshy plains of the Arctic. The 
earliest of the bulbs—many of them of truly 
alpine habitat—will be invaluable allies of our 
vernal advance guard, and the clever use of alpine foliage 

plants will aid our efforts materially. 

Then, the plants for the special benefit of which we use the 
alpine house or frame—the tiny androsaces, rare and beautiful, 
difficult saxifrages, miffy primulas (too many, alas !)—plants 
which, accustomed at home to a comfortable dry blanket of 
snow, cannot endure the incessant damp and frequent changes 
of temperature of our out-of-doors—most of these, though not 
yet in flower, are still interesting and arrest the eye. Not that 
they, or any of the plants in the alpine house, look best in pots. 
lor most of us pots are but a necessary evil. The ideal alpine 
house would be a rock garden enclosed in giass. This idea is 
exemplified in one of the houses at Edinburgh, where a rock 
garden in miniature is built up on the stands, with red sand- 
stone to set off the greens and greys of the plants. The effect 
is very charming: the plants look natural and happy; and the 
elevation of the whole thing to near the level of the eye has a 
great advantage, for the minuter alpines need to be brought 





PRIMULA WINTERI, WITH SOFT, MEALY FOLIAGE 
PALE LILAC FLOWERS. 





SAXIFRAGA APICULATA, INVALUABLE IN THE ALPINE HOUSE 


DURING EARLY FEBRUARY. 


close to be appreciated, and, indeed, their full interest and 
beauty is often only seen under a lens. 

But revenons a nos moutons. The genus primula gives us 
some valuable plants for the January house: the beautiful 
P. Winteri, with soft mealy foliage and large pale lilac flowers—a 
good reliable plant (unlike so many of the new primulas) ; the 
now well known P. Julie, very charming, especially if one 
gets a good strain; P. denticulata, stout and useful, with 
many colour forms; the rosy-flowered, round-leaved P. 
megasexfolia ; and other newer Chinese species like P. Duber- 
nardiana. Unless the winter has been very cold, many of the 
Kabschia saxifrages will have been tempted into flower by the 
January sun. §S. apiculata and its var. alba, both invaluable, 
if familiar plants; some of the forms of the more refined 5. 
Burseriana ; S. Desoularii, not so showy as the others, but very 
early ; and a good many others, familiar to every plant-lover. 
The Kabschias, indeed, well treated, may form the central 
feature of our January display. Then we should not be 
without the cheerful Houstonia cerulea, 
which will have already commenced 
sending up its little four-petalled blue 
blossoms, borne singly on slender stems ; 
and that old garden friend, Eranthis 
hyemalis, must not be forgotten, for it 
is bright and quaint. Of rather larger 
things we have Polygala Chamiebuxus, 
both the yellow type and the purple- 
sepalled variety. Another’ valuable 
January - flowering evergreen is Litho- 
spermum rosmarinifolium, with blossoms 
of a lovely blue. This will make good 
big plants, like Erica carnea, of which 
the various colour forms will be invalu- 
able along the back of the stand. With 
them may be placed the different varie- 
ties of the Christmas rose, Helleborus 
niger. 

Of dwarf buibs a considerable variety 
is available. Many kinds of snowdrops 
are in flower, all with a strong family 
resemblance. Of crocus we have a much 
wider choice of colour —C. hyemalis 
(white with dark lines), C. Imperati 
(purple and buff), C. ochroleuca (yellowish 
white’, C. vernus and its varieties (purple, 
etc.), C. versicoler (purple), C. vitellinus 
(golden). Then there are some choice 


AND LARGE Irises. I. Vartani (blue flecked with 


white), I. histroides (bright blue, with 
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iarker markings), I. reticulata (blue and gold, and fragrant 
ito the bargain), I. alata (blue), and at the back, where 
lere is more room, the larger I. unguicularis (lilac) and its 
nite variety. There are cyclamens, too, from alpine woods 
d other places, such as C. ibericum, with red flowers and 
irbled leaves, and C. Coum, also red, but with dark green 

/oliage. The purple crocus-like Bulbocodium vernum should 
t be forgotten, and chionodoxas, always lovely, should be 
‘ginning. 

The general effect of all these splashes of colour may be 
ach enhanced by the judicious use of things not yet in flower, 
lected for their foliage. Among the achilleas, artemisias 

pyrethrums, etc., there are plenty of silver-leaved species 
which are well set off by the green of the other plants. Some 
of the silver saxifrages may well be added. Corydalis cheilan- 
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thifolia and C. thalictrifolia will supply mounds of pretty fern- 
like foliage, and, with luck, blossoms as well. The Mexican 
Sedum Stahlii adds a note of deep red-brown ; another Mexican 
Stonecrop, S. moranense (of which an upright form often passes 
as S. arboreum), is red and green; S. spathulifolium var. 
purpureum, one of the most valuable of sedums, has bright red 
old leaves and white mealy young ones. Pans of sempervivums, 
too, are distinctly decorative, especially cobwebby or red-leaved 
forms. The flat mats of the silvery Raoulia australis and its 
green-leaved ally, R. glabra, will look interesting in the front 
row, while the back may be helped out with very dwarf shrubs 
—some of the smallest of the New Zealand veronicas, like V. 
Astoni, tiny ericaceous things, and the quaint pygmy conifers 
of which Mr. Hornibrook’s new book has lately given us so 
excellent. an account. 





RYE AND THE PRESIDENT’S PUTTER 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


REALLY most unfortunate thing has happened to 

me, and I think my only course is to take the 

reader into my confidence and ask for his sympathy. 

Last week took place at Rye the annual: tournament 

of the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society for the 
honour of holding for the year the President’s putter—the wooden 
putter which once belonged to Hugh Kirkaldy and afterwards 
to Mr. John Low. It is by way of being an extraordinarily 
interesting tournament, and the field, though small, is very 
strong. Mr. Ernest Holderness has won it four years running— 
quite one of the outstanding achievements of post-war golf— 
and twice he has beaten Mr. Tolley in the final after a thrilling 
struggle. As Mr. Wethered has always played hitherto, though 
this time he was prevented, I naturally imagined that I should 
be able this week to write something not uninteresting about 
the battle of the three outstanding figures in British amateur 
golf—Mr. Wethered, Mr. Holderness and Mr. Tolley. I certainly 
never dreamed of looking elsewhere for a topic. And now behold 
none of the three great men met each other. I saw much less 
than I should have liked of the play because I was always 
struggling myself, and as a ridiculous, though to me pleasing, 
consummation I won the tournament. The situation is, it 
must be admitted, a difficult one. 

First of all, I must say something of the weather. That 
may be dull, but it is not egotistical. To hold a tournament 
in mid-January is to take a big risk, and in other years we 
have always had at least one bitter day when any sane man 
would have preferred the fireside to the links, but this year 
we had the most perfect golfing weather imaginable—cool, 
grey, with a fresh westerly wind. And that, too, after a snowfall 
so heavy that on Wednesday night we all went to bed in a state 
best described as one of hopeful gloom. There came, however, 
a most blessed thaw, with sheets of rain; and by half-past ten 
on Thursday, the day before the matches began, the snow was 
making its last desperate stand under banks and in the corners 
of bunkers. Moreover, the snow had combed and smoothed the 
grass, so that Rye was in admirable order, and those beautiful 
seaside greens at the fifth and sixth holes, two of the few old- 
fashioned seaside greens that are now left in all the wide world 
of golf, were keener, lovelier and more terrifying than ever. 
The wind, too, was never too blusterous and never too still. 
You always had the fear of a hook out of bounds at the first 
three holes, and then, as soon as you turned after the fifth, there 
was the difficulty of holding the ball up into a left-hand wind 
for five holes running. The Sea hole, too—the thirteenth— 
was magnificent, for the brassey shot had to be long, and if ever 
you let the wind have its way you were whirled into the sandhills. 
In fact, the wind helped you nowhere, except at the short four- 
teenth, where you did not want it, and fought you everywhere. 
Yet, it never fought you too hard. There was no reason why 
you should not stand still on your feet and hit the shot ; only 
somehow you did not always doit. Rye, in fact, was for ordinary 
mortals, at its best, though it did not perhaps give all the 
advantage that is their due to the few real giants. 

And now for some desultory talk about the play, much of 
which was good and still more of it exciting. Beyond doubt 
the finest performance of the meeting was Mr. Bristowe’s victory 
over Mr. Holderness. Mr. Bristowe would, of course, have 
played for England against Scotland last year had he not un- 
luckily been prevented from turning up till the last moment. 
He was also one of the two reserves for the Walker Cup team 
against America. Nevertheless, a great many people hardly 
appreciate what a good player he is. He is one of the fortunate 
creatures who combine great strength with the delicate touch 
of a billiard player near the green. He gets a long way with 
a short swing and altogether plays the game as it should be 
played with controlled power. His long game against Mr. 
Holderness was very fine indeed. He was always gaining ground 
from the tee, for Mr. Holderness was not quite hitting them, 
and he always pressed home the advantage that his length gave 


him. Mr. Bristowe won by 5 and 4, and, even so, Mr. Holderness 
was saving himself cleverly or he might have lost more holes. 
The wind was really strong that morning, and yet the winner’s 
score was but one over fours for fourteen holes. It was great 
golf and played by a sick man, for Mr. Bristowe had caught a 
bad chill the day before. Certainly he could not have played 
better if he had been feeling like a young lion; but. no doubt, he 
suffered in the end. When he and I met in the fina! he was 
not getting the real ‘‘ nip,’ and the little extra length that 
is so valuable, and he was palpably tired towards the end 
of the match. 

Mr. Bristowe’s was the best individual round, but the 
match in which the collective golf was best was either that 
between Mr. Holderness and Mr. Gillies or that in the first round 
between Mr. Storey, the Cambridge captain, and Mr. Alan Powell. 
Mr. Gillies played uncommonly well agai.st Mr. Holderness. 
He was out in 37, and against almost anybody else would have 
been more than one hole up. He had a great chance of turning 
that one into two at the eleventh hole, where he laid a grand 
second nearly dead. If he had holed that putt—well, he did 
not hole it, and from that point the pendulum swung against 
him, and though he snatched the sixteenth out of his enemy’s 
jaws most valiantly, he was beaten at the seventeenth. Mr. 
Powell and Mr. Storey were equally inspiring. They went at it 
hammer and tongs, playing capital golf with scarcely a hole 
between them. The end was worthy of the match, for Mr. 
Powell played the eighteenth in a perfect four, and Mr. Storey 
went one better, put his iron shot within three yards and 
rammed in his putt like a hero. 

If, however, the talk is of heroes, then I unhesitatingly 
vote Mr. Ernest Smith the hero of the meeting. Mr. Smith is 
fifty-four, an age at which only confirmed optimists hope to 
improve. He had by no means an easy place in the draw, and 
he fought his way through to the semi-final, where he ought, 
in fact, to have beaten me. He was dormy one, and he is not 
by nature merciful, but for once he played a bad shot when a 
good one was wanted, over-ran the green and let me slip out 
of his clutches. His putting throughout was admirable, and if 
now and then he lost something in the matter of length, he was 
always there or thereabouts when the green was reached. It 
was a performance most reviving to middle-aged spirits. 

Another excellent bit of golf by one who has plenty more 
time in front of him was that of Captain Pearson, who beat in 
one day Mr. de Montmorency and Mr. Storey. Captain Pearson 
has not yet done as well as he should. He has a very sound 
method, he is strong and he can fight. He nearly always does 
something good, but he has not hitherto gone on doing it quite 
long enough. Moreover, he has the unlucky knack of finding 
other people playing their best. I feel sure, however, he will 
go further before long. 

Finally, if I may say something of my own matches—and 
this would be a lop-sided account if I refrained—lI did, in my own 
estimation, play one really good round, namely, against Mr. 
Tolley. It was good, honest, steady-going golf with a stroke 
wasted here and there, but not very many. Since Mr. Tolley 
could not force himself into one of his spurting moods and was 
playing some crooked iron shots, my nose having once got in 
front managed to stay there. In all my other four matches I 
must have played some good shots—indeed, I know I did—but 
the bad ones were so very bad that my memory emphasises 
them perhaps unduly. Against Mr. Bristowe I was the oddest 
mixture of the sparkling and the puerile, and things had to go 
right for me to let me win. They certainly went right at the 
seventeenth hole, which I took out of my adversary’s mouth 
by one of the longest, luckiest and unkindest steals I ever saw. 
My other three matches against Mr. Vincent, Mr. Mirfield and 
Mr. Ernest Smith were all “‘ dog fights,’’ and that word is more 
eloquent than reams of description. A man who can worry his 
way through three dog fights may be tolerably certain that the 
fates have not been unkind. 
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A LIGHT HEART AND AN EASY PEN 


T is curious that there never has been any true successor 
to Austin Dobson, whose complete poetical works have 
been published by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press (4s.). The Victorian Era produced many greater 
poets, but not any with that light touch that set off his 

whimsicality. None of his contemporaries, eminent though 
they might be in other directions, rivalled him in the whim- 
sical individuality which was his own. It makes one wonder 
on what mental pabulum he was reared, and with a frankness 
that belonged to his nature he has given many biographical 
hints. He tells us, for instance, all about the books he read. 
They were not those “‘ warranted early editions” in their 
Oxford vellum or crushed Levant, which he kept in a stately 
‘“‘ Sheraton shrine” by themselves, but the bulged and bruised 
octavos and the dumpy twelves : 
Montaigne with his sheepskin blistered, 
And Howell the worse for wear, 
And the worm-drilled Jesuits’ Horace, 
And the little old cropped Moliére. 


And the Burton I bought for a florin, 
And the Rabelais foxed and flea’d—- 
For the others I have never opened, 
But those are the books I read. 


There was no need for him to say specifically that Fielding 
should be added to the number, because in a poem to James 
Russell Lowell he sings in his own clever informal way the 
merits of the father of the English novel : 
Ah, what a wealth of Life there is 
In that large-laughing page of his ! 
What store and stock of Common-Sense, 
Wit, Wisdom, Books, Experience ! 
How his keen Satire flashes through, 
And cuts a sophistry in two ! 
How his ironic lightning plays 
Around * rogue and all his ways ! 
Ah, how he knots his lash to see 
That ancient cloak, Hypocrisy ! 
He claimed all the eighteenth century, but Fielding in particular, 
as his province. His conversation was never more delightful 
than when he got talking of Dr. Johnson and his Bozzy and the 
company they met at the coffee house or in lodgings. His 
“Vers de Société”? have not been surpassed in cleverness in 
our language; he seems to rhyme without effort in such a 
piece as “‘ Dora versus Rose ” 
And, as either so hopelessly nice is, 
My sole and my final resource 
Is to wait some indefinite crisis, 
Some feat of molecular force, 
To solve me this riddle conducive 
By no means to peace or repose, 
Since the issue can scarce be inclusive 
Of Dora and Rose. 
The motto verse placed before ‘‘ Premiers Amours ”’ shows how 
he could touch the old sentimentalism and never fall into it. 
He glides past with a quizzical look that is also one of under- 
standing and sympathy : 





Old Loves and old dreams,— 
“* Requiescant in pace.”’ 
How strange now it seems,— 
“Old ” Loves and “ old ”’ dreams 
Yet we once wrote you reams, 
Maude, Alice, and Gracie ! 
Old Loves and old dreams,— 
“* Requiescant in pace.” 
He bore a resemblance to Robert Herrick that is difficult to 
define or analyse, though his very admiration tells of it : 
Many maidens have been fair, 
Since thou sang’st of JULIA’s eyes, 
yuLia’s lawns and tiffanies :— 
Many things are past: but thou, 
GOLDEN-MOUTH, are singing now, 
Singing clearly as of old, 
And thy numbers are of gold ! 
He was also the first and undoubtedly the greatest master of 
rhyming those old French forms which were so exceedingly 
popular when he was in his prime. Others—notably Henley, 
Lang, Stevenson—won a certain success in the same field, but 
none of them could render the dainty French forms so naturally. 
It is very difficult to say in which poem he is most successful : 
“Rose kissed me to-day. Will she kiss me to-morrow ?”’ is 
perfect, but for ingenuity “‘ You bid me try ”’ surpasses all the 
others : 
You bid me try, BLUE-EYES, to write 
A Rondeau. What !—forthwith ?—to-night ? 
Reflect. Some skill I have, ’tis true ;— 
But thirteen lines !—and rhymed on two ! 
* Refrain,’ as well. Ah, hapless plight ! 
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Still, there are five lines,—ranged aright. 
These Gallic bonds, I feared, would fright 
My easy Muse. They did, till you—- 
You bid me trv! 


That makes them eight. The port’s in sight ;— 
Tis all because your eyes are bright ! 
Now just a pair to end in “* 00 ”— 
When maids command, what can’t we do 
Behold !—the RONDEAU, tasteful, light, 
You bid me try. 


In that piece he showed, at any rate, that he could surmount 
the difficulties of which he so pleasantly rhymes in his intro - 
ductory poem : 


As, to the pipe, with rhythmic feet 

In windings of some old-world dance, 
The smiling couples cross and meet, 
Join hands, and then in line advance, 
So, to these fair old tunes of France, 
Through all their maze of to and fro, 
The light-heeled numbers laughing go, 
Retreat, return, and ere they flee, 

One moment pause in panting row, 
And seem to say—Vos plaudite ! 


Even when he touches a melancholy theme, as in ‘‘ When 
Finis comes,” he enlivens it with a humour that was always 
sympathetic. As much might be said about “A Ballad of 
Heroes,” written round a line of Madame Duclaux, then Mary 
F. Robinson, “‘ Now all your victories are in vain.” 

No one could go to a better source for obtaining the 
atmosphere of the time in which he wrote. It was a period 
when “ rectitude of Royalty” was a phrase that echoed the 
popular view of Queen Victoria, one view at least which Time 
has been unable to change. ‘To some of us who look back 
on the proceedings of the Omar Khayyam Club on March 25th, 
1897, not without a twinkle of amusement he recalls the 
enthusiasm with which that association was founded, and he 
anticipated the judgment of to-day, when Fitzgerald is known 
to be more than the man whose work he translated. He pays 
a compliment to Frederick Locker that would also be endorsed 
to-dav : 


POPE taught him rhythm, PRIOR ease, 
PRAED buoyancy and banter ; 

What modern bard would learn from these ? 
Ah, tempora mutantur ! 


This volume is a good one to have in the library. It may not 
be devoured with the zeal and zest of those who were living 
admirers of the living poet, but it will always remain a pleasant 
volume to take up occasionally, because it is difficult to look 
at a page without finding something what will at once arrest 
and amuse the fancy. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
(Reference is made in this column to all books received and does not, of course, 
preclude the publication of a further notice in COUNTRY LIFE.) 


R. HORACE HUTCHINSON’S new novel, The Fate o/ 
M Osmund Brett (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) heads the list of this week 

books, and affords yet one more proof of his tireless versatility. 

A Poet’s Youth (Chapman and Dodd, 7s. 6d.) is Miss Margaret 
L. Wood’s reconstruction of the romance of Wordsworth’s young day 
in France. The Hare of Heaven (Melrose, 7s. 6d.) is by Mrs. Leonor 
Eyles, whose last book was a very outstanding production. Then 
there is Princess Bibesco’s The Fir and the Palm (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) ; 
and another new novel is Mr. Ridgwell Cullum’s The Saint of t/ 
Speedway (Palmer, 7s. 6d.). Mrs. Dorothea Conyers adds anoth«r 
to the long list of her novels of hunting and Ireland—The Adventures 
of Gerry (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). Surplus (T. Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 
is by Miss Sylvia Stevenson, in the First Novel Library, where on 
often finds astonishingly good things. Episodes (Philpot, 7s. 6d. 
is by E. Jayne Gilbert, and, to judge by the green-faced lady on th 
** jacket,”’ the episodes should be thrilling ones. Passions and Pinprick 
by Carola Prosperi, is from the same publisher at the same price. 
Mrs. Elinor Glyn’s new novel is called Six Days (Duckworth, 7s. 6d. 
Trefoil (Lane, 7s. 6d.) is by Mrs. Fred Reynolds; England, M. 
England (Secker, 7s. 6d.), short stories, by Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
and Streets of Night, at the same price from the same publishers ; 
by Mr. John Dos Passos. The Wine of Illusion (Cassells, 7s. 6d 
is a first novel of which much is prophesied, and is by Mr. Bruc 
Beddow. The Storm Centre, by Mr. Barton E. Stevenson; an 
The Inscrutable Secretary, by Miss Joan A. Cowdroy, are bot 
published at 7s. 6d. by Messrs. Hutchinson ; while, at the same pric« 
from Mr. John Long, come a quartet of novels—The Soul of the Wolf 
by E. O. Carolin ; The Way of Sacrifice, by E. Almaz Stout ; Coome 
Ali, by S. B. H. Hurst; and Draught of Eternity, by H. M. Egbert. 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Isle of Thorns (3s. 6d.) is the latest of he: 
novels to appear in Messrs. Cassells’ complete edition. 

Books of travel are represented by The Tenderfoot in New Mexic« 
(Lane, 12s. 6d.), an excellent posthumous work by the late Mr. R. B 
Townshend ; The Real Rhodesia (Hutchinson, 18s.), by no less an 
authority than Miss Ethel Tawse Jollie ; and Grenoble and Thereabout 
(Medici Society, 7s. 6d.), by M. Henri Fervand. Sweet Canad« 
(Longman’s, 2s. 6d.) is a little book of songs and catches of a Canadian 
inspiration, by Miss Louise Murphy. We have also received The 
Ramblers’ Handbook (Ramblers’ Federation, Manchester, 1s.). 
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L’Heérédité chez la Bétterave Cultivée (Gauthier, Villars et Cie., 
Paris, 30fr.), by M. Jacques Levéque de Vilmorin, is of considerable 
interest at the present moment, when the cultivation of beetroot in 
this country is becoming almost daily of a more general importance. 
The Principles of Agriculture (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) is by Professor J. R. 
Ainsworth-Davis. Fishing Vignettes, by Mr. Cecil Braithwaite, is 
published by Home Words, Limited, at 12s. 6d., with a limited edition 
at 2 guineas. Rugbv Football and How to Play It (Webster’s Publica- 
tions, 10s. 6d.) is by Mr. W. J. A. Davies, and shall certainly have 
further notice. Scott 1118-1923 (Burke Publishing Company, 27s. 6d.), 
by Mr. Keith S. M. Scott, is likely to prove a very valuable work to 
genealogists. Shot Guns (Pitman, 6s.) is by Major Hugh Pollard. 
We also acknowledge The Study of Nature with Children (Methuen, 
3s. 6d.), by M. G. Carter; Embroidered and Laced Leather Work 
(Methuen, 3s. 6d.), by Miss Ann Macbeth ; and Daily Thoughts from 
the Writings of A. H. McNeill (Heffer, 2s.), selected by F. Sterling Berry. 
Sunshine and Shadow on Dartmoor (Simpkin, 3s. 6d.), a little volume 
of essays and sketches by Miss Violet Francis ; and This King Business : 
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10s. 6d.), which is by Mr. Frederick L. Collins, and exactly like it 
sounds. 

Of books of reference we have received that wonderful 
compilation of facts in the most convenient form, Whitaker’s 
Almanack for 1924 (Whitaker’s Almanack Office, 6s.). There is no book of 
reference quite like it, for the field it covers is almost unbelievably wide. 
Throughout the year it is constantly in use, and one has only to imagine 
a world without ‘‘ Whitaker’s ’”’ to realise how much one has taken 
its useful presence at one’s elbow for granted, and how truly it has come 
to be a necessity of daily intellectual life. Another valuable volume, 
appealing, necessarily, to a narrower public, is Willing’s Press Guide, 1924 
(Willing, 2s. 6d.): a complete and very convenient fulfilment of its 
purpose. Other periodicals received are The Quarterly Illustrated 
of the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland (Autumn, 1923) (Office, 
Glasgow, 1s.), and The New World (Office, 2s.) for November and 
December, 1923. The Veterinary Journal (Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 
1s.) for January; and the transatlantic review (Duckworth, 1s.), 
its contents much as its aversion to the convention of capital letters 





Intimate Accounts of Royalty as a Going Concern (T. Werner Laurie, 


suggests. This is the first number. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LA VENERIE FRANCAISE. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I have just been reading with great 
interest the account in your issue of December 
8th, 1923, of the Hunting Exhibition held 
last year in Paris, and hope Le Comte Edouard 
du Passage may give us a description of some 
more of the exhibits. For the credit of our 
English ancestors I must join issue with him 
over one of his statements. Referring to 
the kings of England he says, “‘ from 1320 to 
1650 all their grand veneurs were Frenchmen. 
Eleven members of the Brocas du Casteljaloux 
family occupied this post.’’ I have never come 
across any reference to huntsmen imported 
from France, though no doubt some came over 
with the Norman kings and their French names 
continued among their descendants. As 
regards the Brocas family, the first who was 
made Hereditary Master of the King’s Buck- 
hounds by Edward III about 1363 was Sir 
Bernard, who was himself practically English, 
though his father had come over as a lad from 
Gascony. His descendants would be still 
further from being Frenchmen. Nothing is 
known of Sir Bernard’s hunting capabilities, 
and he may have been wise in consolidating 
his position by acquiring the Manor of Little 
Weldon through marriage and purchase. This 
manor in the Royal Forests of Rockingham, 
Northamptonshire, carried with it the office 
of Keeper of the King’s Buckhounds. Records 
acquaint us with other huntsmen receiving the 
same rate of payment that Sir Bernard received, 
viz., 12d. a day—so that his actual hunting 
services were evidently not considered worth 
more than those of some others. As regards 
the ‘‘ Master of Game,” the Duke of York 
certainly cribbed most of it from the work 
of Gaston Phoebus, merely adding sentences 
and five chapters to make the treatise applicable 
to his own country. It was the first work on 
hunting to appear in the English language, but an 
entire treatise by an Eng- 
lishman, ‘ L’Art de 
Venerie”’ (‘The Art of 
Hunting ”’), was written 
nearly a century earlier in 
1327 by William Twici (or 
more correctly, perhaps, 
Twety), huntsman to King 
Edward II. It was written 
in old French, which at 
that time was still the 
language of the Court, but 
we have no reason to 
doubt the fact that Twety 
was an Englishman. It 
does not compare as a 
literary production with 
the earlier French works, 
““ La Chasse dou Cerf ”’ or 
“ Le Livre du Roy Modus 
et de la Royne Racio,” but 
it was written by a work- 
ing huntsman and is to 
be valued as the earliest 
work extant on English 
hunting by an Englishman. 
—A. Marcon. 


A POSSIBLE CARRIER 
OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE. 

To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—As it is by no means 
improbable that the germ 
of foot-and-mouth disease 
is transmitted through 
some intermediate carrier, 


THE WONDERFULLY WEATHERED PEDESTAL, 


would it not be advisable that all farmers should 
be warned that they are breeding in practically 
every field, in almost every pond, artificial 
watering-place and water trough, a_ small 
organism whose eggs can be carried to incalculable 
distances by wind. I refer to the daphnia— 
popularly known as water-fleas. These small 
crustaceans, several species of which are 
common throughout the country, feed upon 
minute organisms, and especially thrive where 
manure is present in the water. The eggs are 
laid twice a year and known as summer eggs 
and winter eggs ; the former are carried by the 
female until they hatch, but the latter are 
enclosed in a little purse, not unlike a minute 
skate’s egg-case, which develops on the female’s 
back, and is thrown off with her discarded skin 
when she moults. Many of these cases collect 
at the margin of any piece of water, and are 
left above the water-line when evaporation 
takes place. At this stage of incubation they 
cannot be injured by desiccation, and enormous 
numbers are undoubtedly dispersed by wind 
and carried in dust to unknown distances. 
In the absence of scientific investigations, the 
above suggestion can be only hypothetical, but 
in view of these known facts—(1) that some 
daphnia feed upon organisms in horse or cattle 
droppings in water, (2) that the eggs can be 
dispersed long distances without injury ; would 
it not be a wise plan that all drinking places for 
cattle, which are nearly always teeming with 
daphnia, should, at certain times of the year, 
be thoroughly cleansed and_ disinfected ? 
EVELYN CHEESMAN. 








PORTLAND STONE AND TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Mr. Bone’s article 
on the _ beautiful effects 
produced by the London 
atmosphere acting in 


conjunction with Portland stone, was most 
stimulating to all who watch the moods 
of this City. No more lovely examples of this 
natural dry-point effect can be found than in 
Trafalgar Square. The delicate baroque spire 
of St. Martin’s Church and the white columns 
of its portico in relief against the intense black 
shadows beneath it, compose naturally, whether 
seen from the lower end of the Square or from 
Pall Mall East, framed between the greyer 
facade of the National Gallery and the heavy 
black portico of the College of Physicians. 
This group of buildings is at its best at about 
four o’clock on a winter’s evening, when the 
spire flushes a tender rose pink against the 
pearly haze and the National Gallery is tinged 
with bronzy gold. Against this rosy back- 
ground, the statue of Charles I, so delicately 
fashioned in detail, stands out bold and firm. 
The base of this latter is one of the most 
miraculous bits of weathering imaginable. ‘The 
sides are streaked black and white, the Whitehall 
end, with the carving attributed to Grinling 
Gibbons, is not only shaded in an extraordinarily 
effective manner, but decay has eaten into 
some of the surfaces, giving it great richness 
of texture, beyond the art of man to reproduce. 
Moderately enriched surfaces react best to this 
weathering, but the Law Courts are an example 
of the mysterious air that can be imparted to 
angular surfaces. They stand up like some fairy 
castle gleaming white with sudden unaccount- 
able blacknesses. One of the melancholy facts 
about the new Regent Street buildings is that 
their meagre, skimped fagades will gain very little 
from this accretion by which London, in her 
manner, beautifies herself.—C. Hussey. 
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A BRITISH SWALLOW WINTERING IN 

THE BELGIAN CONGO. 

To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—News has just been received from a 
Swedish medical missionary in the Belgian 
Congo, named Mr. G. Palman, that a native 
found a swallow there bearing upon the leg 
a “British Birds” ring numbered F.W.39, 
on or about December 2oth, 1922. On looking 
up the card index it was found that this particu- 
lar bird was marked as a nestling in a nest at 
St. Nicholas, near Cardiff in South Wales, by 
Miss Acland on the last day of July, 1921. 
The record is very interesting, as the bird was 
wintering 1,700 miles south-east of the seven 
recoveries of British-bred swallows recovered 
in South Africa—H. W. RosInson. 


THATCHING IN SOMERSET. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—This lovely old cottage at Selworthy 


Green in Somerset has been a subject for 
photographers in every light and season, but 





“(4 COTTAGE WELL THATCHED WITH 
STRAW.” 


I do not think that anyone has caught it before 
with thatchers at work upon its roof.—ALFRED 
VOWLES. 
SINGAPORE BOTANIC GARDENS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Visitors from ships calling at Singapore 
usually take a taxi and drive round the island, 
and then, if there is time, wind up the proceed- 
ings by dining at one of the two great hotels. 
Probably only a comparatively. small number visit 
the Botanic Gardens. Though they are said 
to be much inferior to those of Penang, they are 
yet very extensive and beautiful. I was rather 
surprised to find dahlias and balsam doing well in 
the damp tropic heat, as I always imagined both 
plants to be lovers of moderate temperatures. 
There were vivid beds of cannas here and there 
and a few flowering shrubs, but the chief attrac- 
tion of the gardens was the wonderful foliage 
plants and endless varieties of palms. I found 
a winding path which twisted through a part 
of the garden so wild as to be almost jungle. 
Here I saw a very dark red squirrel, which was 
new to me. It was a little bigger than the 
common Indian palm squirrel and was an 
extremely dark red, or dull chestnut, all over, 
without stripes. There was also a family of 
grey monkeys, which must find very safe 
sanctuary in the gardens, judging by the number 
of young ones. I did not notice any birds. of 
particular interest in Singapore itself, but since 
leaving it the ship has been visited by green 
fruit pigeons and little green squacco herons. 
I did not see a fruit pigeon actually perch on 
the ship, but they circled round so closely 
that I was able to identify them as belonging 
to the osmotreron group: viz., medium-sized 
birds with green and yellow plumage. The 
ssquacco herons perched on the _ horizontal 
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wires of the aerials and remained there for a 
long time. Evidently the City of Paris happened 
to be travelling in a direction which suited 
them.—‘‘ FLEUR-DE-Lys.” 
EELS AND SAND EELS. 

To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—You are always very kind in answering 
natural history queries. Can you tell me if the 





A SAND EEL. 


sand eel,” that we see in large numbers in 
shallow bays and clear tidal estuaries, is the 
same as the young of the river eel, which I 
understand breeds in the deepest part of the 
Mediterranean, or is the sand eel a distinct 
variety? We had a little discussion on it last 
night, but nobody was able to definitely answer 
this query.—H. 

[We have submitted. our correspondent’s 
enquiry to Mr. Edward Ash, who writes : 
** Sand eels or sand launces are of two varieties. 
the greater sand launce, 15ins. to 17ins. long: 
the lesser sand launce, sins. to 7ins. long. The 
young are similar to the adults, only smaller. 
The adults and young remain in large numbers 
in the littoral areas (the shallow water area, more 
especially between high and low tide marks). 
They frequently bury themselves, as the tide 
recedes, in the sand, using the curiously 
developed lower jaw. They feed on worms. 
The adult fish is so frequently mistaken for the 
young of some large eel as to probably suggest 
a reason for your inquiry. The sand eels are 
eaten by many fish, and as they follow along the 
warmer currents of sea water they are chased 
down by mackerel and race to the surface if 
they are unable to hide themselves in the mud 
or sand below. I enclose a rough sketch of a 
sand eel, to show the absence of true eel 
characters and the modern fish tail (as compared 
with the eariy type of tail found in true eels).” 
—Ep.] 


PIGTAIL’S PARTRIDGES. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—We never found out where they were 
hatched—they just appeared: fifteen wild 
partridges. Bold as brass, they advanced on 
the feeding pigeons, and ate, and ate: no one 
moved. Something alarmed them and, with 
a whirr, they were off. Again they came—they 
had learned the call uttered at feeding time 
for the pigeons. It seemed rather extraordinary, 
and Pigtail, from now on, when walking in 
the grounds, always carried grain in her 
pocket. They knew her step and her voice. 
Were they within hearing and she called, 
they would soon appear from out of the bushes. 
So accustomed did they become to her ways 
that they were not in the least alarmed when 
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she knelt and used her camera. But let a 
strange footfall draw near, and they were ofl 
at once, darting to cover, or, if in the trellis 
enclosure, flying straight up almost as one would 
“sky” a cricket ball. Usually they would 
come back inside half an hour. Before Septem- 
ber was in, the number had increased to twenty- 
one. Many came to watch them—always from 
one of the windows—they would not brook 
strangers. When September came, the first 
thing every shooting morning was to get the 
birds somewhere near the house and feed them ; 
and no beating was ever done round about 
their usual haunts. They retired each evening 
to a big open pasture, and there pecked in peace. 
In time they gradually split up, and as we 
moved our tent we do not know what ultimately 
happened.—J. G. JAANE. 


FIR CONES. 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—Seeing your very interesting review of 
fir cones and reading the particulars given 
reminded me that some time back in the war 
period my mother sent me from California 
what struck me as a gigantic specimen. The 
somewhat embarrassing trophy was, perhaps, 
not appreciated as it ought to have been, so, 
instead of occupying an important position in 
the hall, I must confess that it was stowed out 
of sight on the top of a bookcase. Finding 
that it measures no less than 17}ins. long, I 
venture to forward it to you in the hope that 
you may find it of botanical interest and worthy 
of mention in 
your columns. 
ar . . 
[The cone 
sent by “M.B.” 
is that of Pinus 
Lam bertiana, 
variously known 
as the Great 
Sugar Pine, Big 
Pine, Gigantic 
Pine, White Pine 
and Shade Pine. 
P. Lambertiana 
is a native of 
the mountains of 
California and 
Oregon, and 
found at alti- 
tudes of 2,000ft, 
to 9,oooft. This 
tree is the 
largest of the 
species of Pinus. 
It attains a 
height of 250ft. 
or more in the 
States. Douglas, 
who found the 
tree on the Multomah River, introduced it into 
this country in 1827, but with us it rarely bears 
its extraordinary cones. The trunk is straight 
and often devoid of branches up to rooft. 
The cones, which are of large size, varying 
from 12ins. to 2o0ins. in length and about 3ins. 
thick before expanding, are borne at the 
extremities of the uppermost branches. In its 
native habitat it does not cone in a young state, 
and even mature trees do not fruit with any 
degree of regularity. The name Sugar Pine 
is derived from the fact that the trunk 
exudes a sugary substance. The cone sent 
by our correspondent is certainly 2 good 
specimen.—Ep.] 





A GIANT CALIFORNIAN 
FIR CONE. 





PIGEONS 


AND PARTRIDGES DINE AT DIFFERENT TABLES. 
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THE ENTRY FOR THE GRAND 
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NATIONAL 


STEEPLECHASE 


PART from the vast honour and glory to all concerned 
with a Grand National triumph—one doubts whether 
even the winning of the Derby brings moments of 

; keener exultation—the present-day value of the event 
é is so big that a tremendous entry for the event next 
March was inevitable. Actually, the entries, which were pub- 
lished towards last week-end, number seventy-three. The total 
is made up of all sorts, drawn from the elastic scale of steeple- 
chasers, from past winners, to odds and ends that would not 
win, I suppose, even were they to start the day before. The 
truth is that they would never jump the country ; but that fact 
must neve r be made to conflict with the optimism of their 
owners. 

After all, it only costs £5 to make the entry in the first 
instance. For that sum an owner can “see the weights’ and 
then withdraw—as if dissatisfied! If, however, he decides to 
remain in the race, he at once incurs a £50 obligation, which is 
made into {100 should he send his horse to the post. But then 
the prize is so wonderful in these days. It seems not so many 
years ago that it was worth only £2,000 and even less. It is 
true, money has a far different value to-day ; but, apart from that, 
the value of the race last year was no less than £7,850. It 
should be worth no less this year. 

A few strange facts come out of an examination of the most 
recent entry. For instance, out of the seventy-three only just 
over a score have figured in past.Grand Nationals, and of that 
number only a matter of a dozen have the distinction of having 
completed the course. They include, of course, the three past 
winners, in Shaun Spadah, Music Hall and Sergeant Murphy. 
It is a strangely small number, from which we may draw two 
inferences. One is that so very few are capable of completing 
the course on any occasion; another is that apparently there 
is new blood available, though lacking those credentials that 
make any appeal at the present time. An exception may be 
Silvo, who won the “ Sefton ”’ in such fine style on the Aintree 
course last November. He belongs to Mr. W. H. Midwood, 
who is so closely associated with hunting in Cheshire. When 
this horse won the Grand Sefton Steeplechase I do not think he 
once put a foot wrong. If he did, the fact escaped my observa- 
tion. There is no cleaner, safer and more finished jumper in 
training to-day, and he has only to be a stayer and go to the 
post fit and well to have a great chance. 

Silvo is sure to be well looked after in the matter of weight, 
but even so, the past winners referred to will have to concede 
him weight. At three miles on a park course Silvo would be 
favourite to beat them at level weights ; but then, the ‘‘ National ”’ 
test is unique. The old stagers are the ones that survive that 
extra mile and a half and find their way safely over the thirty 
formidable fences. Silvo, though an attractive proposition 
has still to prove himself, though he went far to doing so by his 
most stylish win of the Grand Sefton Steeplechase. 

Now, apart from Shaun Spadah, Music Hall and Sergeant 
Murphy, those that have completed the course in the past include 
Conjuror II, All White, Turkey Buzzard, Punt Gun, Drifter, 
A Double Escape, The Bore, Taffytus and Max. Conjuror II 
was third last year to Sergeant Murphy, and is most favourably 
regarded in the big entry of nine from Tom Coulthwaite’s stable. 
I have no news as to his well-being or otherwise at the moment, 
but he was out at Manchester the other day in a two mile ’chase. 
I do not see that he had any pretensions to win that race. The 
long-distance ’chaser does not usually shine over two miles, 
especially as there are some fast horses up to that distance in 
training to-day ; but the outing would do much good in sharpen- 
ing him up and generally bringing him on to an extent that would 
not have been possible in the daily humdrum training at his 
home quarters. If, when the time comes, Coulthwaite should 
declare him to be the best of his entry, then he would, indeed, 
have to be accepted as a very live proposition. One from the 
same stable is Fly Mask, who, it will be recalled, was greatly 
fancied for the race a year ago. Coulthwaite himself told me a 
fortnight or so before the race that he did not think the horse 
could possibly lose it. He regarded him as being an even better 
proposition than was Eremon some years ago. 

The big Cheltenham meeting under the direct auspices of 
the National Hunt Committee takes place a little time in advance 
of the Liverpool meeting, and it was there that Fly Mask lost 
the National—if, indeed, he could ever have won it; for he hurt 
himself in some way and had to be scratched, to the mortification 
of all concerned. We have him in the entry again, but as to 
his soundness now we have no positive information. He has 
not, so far, been out this season, and his name has not been 
mentioned by those who are usually well informed about the 
Hednesford horses. It would be well, therefore, to wait before 
further interesting ourselves in this horse. The Bore must be 
a very “ old man ”’ now, and possibly rather worn ; vet, two years 
or so ago he was a gallant old horse, and shared with his owner, 
Mr. Harry Brown, in a most plucky exploit. Possibly because 
the horse was stone cold, he fell at the last fence or last fence 
but one. Shaun Spadah had gone on with the race won, and 
the fall appeared to rob the combination of the distinction of 
getting second, especially as Harry Brown had broken a collar- 


bone and one rein was snapped. Somehow he got back into 
the saddle and, riding with only that one rein, he came jogging 
past the winning post to qualify for the place money for which 
the horse had been so well backed, not only by his owner but 
throughout the country. It was one of the pluckiest things 
ever done in the course of a Grand National Steeplechase. 

That happened three years ago, and though The Bore is 
in the race now he cannot be a better horse now than he was 
then; yet, such as he and those slow horses, The Drifter and 
Taffytus, must not be ignored, if only because they have a way 
of plodding their way round. Suppose all others fell! Such 
things, you know, are the rule rather than the exception. A 
horse like The Drifter is essentially a National horse, though 
some speed is a desideratum, other things being equal. 

Of the past three winners I think Shaun Spadah has the 
best prospects of gaining the honours again. His form this 
season has been something of a revelation for such a veteran, 
for he is either thirteen or fourteen years of age. Yet he has 
displayed all his old jumping ability and shown plenty of sparkle 
with fast horses. Actually he was a winner at Hurst Park, 
since when his trainer has given him an easy time preparatory 
to subjecting him to the usual strenuous preparation for the 
National. Music Hall probably did himself an injury when 
he fell in the Midlands in the race won by Turkey Buzzard a 
little while ago. That fact probably puts him out of court 
this year, though up to then his trainer believed the horse was 
as good as ever after being indulged with a long rest and missing 
the race last year. The latest winner, Sergeant Murphy, remains 
wonderfully fresh considering that he, too, is now fourteen 
years old. 

Punt Gun comes into the reckoning of those who are chiefly 
influenced by those performers that have previously run well 
in the race. He was fourth last year to Sergeant Murphy, and 
before that he won the Grand Sefton, so that he has reeommenda- 
tions far beyond most of the seventy-three. My recollections 
of him are that he is far from being of the Grand National type 
as suggested by those fine winners of the past, Jerry M., Troytown, 
or even Poethlyn. But he can jump, and lots of people will 
tell you that it is the perfect jumper rather than the racehorse 
that wins a Grand National. Personally, {| would be most 
attracted by the one combining the two virtues. Turkey Buzzard 
is a first-class three-miler, but I am satisfied that he does not 
stay to get the “‘ National ’”’ distance ; yet we have him in the 
entry again, and I have no doubt that his enthusiastic trainer, 
Willie Payne, will believe in him as ardently as ever. 

As regards others, Arravale will, doubtless, attract many 
people again, but he may rightly be in the same category as 
Turkey Buzzard. Moreover, his jumping may not be as safe 
as some others that could be mentioned. There are some horses 
that have always been highly thought of year after year to 
win the big steeplechase, but they always failed. Arravale 
may never be good enough, though I would like to see him handled 
by a capable rider many years younger than his plucky trainer, 
who insists on defying “ old age’’—and I use the expression 
in a comparative sense. Eureka II is going to interest many 
people between now and the race. He will be the chief hope of 
Lord Woolavington, who has spent many thousands of pounds 
on attempts to win the race, but has never come even near to 
doing so. Eureka II is a horse of much promise. He was a 
winner at Lingfield Park last week-end and he would doubtless 
have won that event at Newbury but for a rein breaking, causing 
him to run out. He is a very fine and bold jumper, and that 
is the sort for the job. He also gives one the idea that he will 
stay all right, so that he promises to develop into a much fancied 
candidate. 

Gerald L. is a grand type that will be winning before very 
long. He is tall, and now stands nearly seventeen hands. He 
has a particularly short back, and during the last year appears 
to have thickened a lot and grown stronger. There are big 
possibilities about him, and the race will certainly gain much 
in interest should this horse, fit and well, go to the post. The 
weights are to be published towards the end of next week, and 
then I fully expect to find him winning races, for winners in the 
interval do not incur penalties to increase their original weights. 
Admirable accounts reach us of the excellence of the French horse, 
Onyx III, a five year old, and the fact reminds us that when 
Lutteur III won for France some years ago he, too, was only 
five years old. 

As I am about to conclude news comes that Captain 
Bennet, the well known amateur steeplechase rider, died early 
on Sunday morning, after lying unconscious for sixteen days as 
the result of an accident whilst riding in the Oteley Steeple- 
chase at Wolverhampton. When he steered Sergeant Murphy 
to victory in the Grand National last March, he became an idol 
of the general public, hitherto unaware that this young man, 
twenty-nine at his death, was one of the pluckiest and cleverest 
amateur riders of the day. At the time of his accident he tied 
with Fred Rees and J. Hogan jun., at the head of the winning 
jockeys list. He was married last July and the sympathy of all 
who love a brave man and a good horse is with those who mourn 
him. PHILIPPOS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


CONSIDERATION FOR TENANTS 


ONG after the details of the Lathom 
estate auction are forgotten there may 
be those who will treasure the recol- 
lection of such incidents as occurred 
at Ormskirk owing to the anxiety 
of the vendor and his agents, Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, to avoid dis- 
possessing anybody of his or her home. 
Any of the tenants who had failed to buy in 
private treaty had the first offer in the sale 
room at genuinely reduced prices, as evidenced 
by comparison on the spot of the prices at 
which certain tenants could have had their homes 
and the prices at which, as they did not buy, 
the houses passed to the ordinary bidder. One 
old lady refused to take her freehold for a merely 
nominal sum of £200. The duty of putting the 
house into the open market was cleatly 
distasteful to Mr. Burroughs, and he specialby 
decreased the price by £20. Still the old lady 
hesitated, and duty had to be done, and the lot 
put under the hammer. Happily for the old 
dame, a gentleman present bought it on her 
behalf, and, if he fails to persuade her that it 
is in her interest to take it, he will be well 
entitled, if he chooses, to make the most of his 
bargain in due course. ‘These and somewhat 
similar incidents are worth recording, for they 
testify to the anxious consideration, which is 
so often exhibited in the so-called ‘‘ break-up ”’ 
auctions, of the interests of all classes of the 
tenants. 


LATHOM SALES FOR £126,570. 


P to the present 188 lots of the Lathom 

estates have been sold, for a total of 
£126,570. Farm land fetched as much as 
£71 an acre; and the average for 1,624 acres 
was £59 an acre. Ormskirk is the potato- 
growing centre of Lancashire, and the potato 
is making £8 a ton. The price at which the 
exquisitely equipped mansion, Blythe Hall, 
was withdrawn seems to indicate that someone 
may secure that really distinguished house 
at, approximately, the nominal price of £15,000. 
Whoever does buy it at its present price may 
be congratulated. Sir Howard Frank, Bt., 
K.C.B., was present at the opening of the 
auction, and one of his partners, Mr. Alfred J. 
Burroughs, occupied the rostrum. Lathom, 
the first auction of 1924, has proved very 
successful. 

Delaying its issue a day or two, Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley were able to 
present with their New Year “ Business, 
Sporting and Official Diary’ a complete list 
of the new House of Commons. The Diary, 
in its bright green leather cover, contains just 
the sort of information that a country gentleman 
needs, and there is plenty of room for anyone 
who does not wish to emulate Pepys in the 
copiousness of his daily record, to enter up all 
that matters, that is, chiefly, forward entries, 
appointments and so forth. 

At Stamford on Friday, February st, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are to submit 
Ketton Hall, on the Northampton border of 
Rutland, on behalf of Mr. R. R. Hollins. 
It is a freehold of nearly 100 acres, admirably 
situated for hunting with the Cottesmore 
and Fitzwilliam packs, and having a stone 
mansion in the Elizabethan style, which was 
built half a century ago. 

The town of Cromford, Derbyshire, where 
the first cotton mill in England was erected, 
and for many years a great centre of the cotton- 
spinning industry, will shortly enter a new 
period of its history, for it is included in the 
sale of the Willersley Castle estate, which 
has been arranged to be held by Messrs 
Knight, Frank and Rutley at Matlock Bath 
and Marple on March 12th, 13th and 14th, 
for Captain R. A. Arkwright. The history of 
the estate can be traced as far back as the 
thirteenth century, when the manor of Willers- 
ley was held by William de Wudhouse, and 
from that time until its purchase by Sir Richard 
Arkwright in 1782 it passed through the hands 
of four baronial families. Over 2,000 acres 
are comprised in the three days’ auction, and, 
besides practically the whole of the town of 
Cromford, there are forty dairy farms, the 
Matlock House Hydro, hotels, licensed pre- 
mises and private residences. 





BUYING OF BUILDING LAND. 


OINTLY with Messrs. Debenham, Tewson 
and Chinnocks, on February 27th, Messrs. 
Fox and Sons will sell, at New Milton, the 
Fernhill Manor estate of 130 acres; and the 


Bournemouth firm’s other auctions definitely 
fixed include, on January 29th and Febru- 
ary 21st, property belonging to the two largest 
ground landlords in Bournemouth, and seven 
freehold shops in Poole on January 3oth. 
One of the much coveted freeholds in Brank- 
some Park, that known as Lissenden, awaits 
realisation at auction on February 12th, 
the auction of the furniture following immedi- 
ately. Messrs. Fox and Sons have an auction 
nearer London, for on February 1st they will 
offer, at Tunbridge Wells, a portion of the 
Camden Park estate. Their Bournemouth 
auctions include 100 freehold building sites 
on the Northwood estate, Bournemouth, on 
January 29th. The land is the property of 
Mr. J. Cooper-Dean, the largest ground land- 
lord in Bournemouth, and is the remainder 
of the estate. Two previous sales on the same 
estate were held in January and July last, and 
every lot was sold. 


SURREY AND SUSSEX SALES. 


"THE sale of three Surrey residences is notified 
by Messrs. Battam and Heywood, High- 
field, Esher, and three acres;  Ingleton, 
Hersham, Walton-on-Thames, the latter in 
conjunction with Messrs. Ewbank and Co.; 
and Britton Hill, Sanderstead, and 2 acres, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Hampton and Sons. 
Messrs. Battam and Heywood have admitted 
into partnership Mr. O. A. J. Whiteman, and 
the firm will continue and carry on the 
business under the same style at Davies Street. 
The firm has privately sold The Old Rectory, 
Nutfield, a house and 25 acres, also 9 acres of 
land at Hersham, Surrey, for a _ recreation 
ground, as well as building sites on the Ashley 
Park estate, Walton-on-Thames ; and Shirley, 
Hatch End (recently submitted by auction), in 
conjunction with Mr. H. J. Hewlett. 

Messrs. Norfolk and Prior have sold the 
freehold residential estate of Goffs Park, a 
beautiful modern Sussex mansion standing on an 
eminence about a mile from Crawley. It is 
approached through a lodge entrance by two 
long drives, one bordered with old oaks of 
great size. The grounds are a noted feature 
of the property, upon which vast sums have 
been expended during recent years, and these, 
together with the surrounding undulating 
parklands, which extend to some 35 acres, form 
an ideal setting for the handsome mansion. 
Following the sale of Gofts Park, the firm has 
sold the sixteenth century mancrial residence 
known as Goffs Manor, an original, half- 
timbered Tudor house, full of oak beams and 
having a Horsham stone slab roof. The 
property has a garage and is set in delightful 
well-wooded grounds. Messrs. Norfolk and 
Prior have thus concluded the complete 
realisation of the Goffs Park estate, which they 
submitted to auction in the spring on behalf 
of trustees. 


THE “MANOR HOUSE” TYPE. 


IN the course of an informative summary 
of their business in the last year, Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock write : 

‘‘In our) experience, business has been 
considerably better during 1923 than we 
anticipated and our sales are above the previous 
year. Nevertheless, the supply of residential 
properties is greater than the demand where 
property of a more or less ordinary type is 
concerned in districts with no particular attrac- 
tion. There is, however, a keen enquiry for 
houses of character, particularly of the Tudor 
and other periods up to the eighteenth century. 
We have also observed again this year a very 
strong preference for certain districts which 
combine the advantages of good social amenities 
with all-round sporting facilities. Thus, certain 
parts of Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire and 
Dorset have been in particular demand, and 
there has been no difficulty whatever in dis- 
posing of moderate sized residences and even 
comparatively large houses in good situations. 
Probably the keenest demand has been for the 
manor house type with a hundred or two acres, 
and we have again found a ready sale for the 
superior farm possessing a house worthy of 
expenditure in the way of modern conveniences 
and improvements. 

‘‘In our opinion, the general outlook is 
fairly satisfactory; we have every reason to 
think that the demand for farms and agii- 
cultural properties will continue, but con- 
siderable relief will be felt if some definite 
agricultural policy can be adopted.” 


The contents of Ashby St. Ledgers we e 
sold by Messrs. James Styles and Whitlo: 
following the sale of the estate to Lord Win.- 
borne. Each day there was a large attendan:e 
of buyers from all parts, and excellent pricis 
were realised. Four coloured sporting prin:., 
“‘ Leicestershire Hunting,” after John Desa 
Paul, made £27 ; four coloured sporting prin, 
“The First Steeplechase,’’ £10; another se‘, 
“Tom Moody,” £12; and an old engravin.;, 
“*Pytchley Hunt at Crick,” £9; and sik 
brocade window curtains and wall coverings 
fetched £55. 

Lugwardine Court, near Hereford, fer 
many years the residence of the late Sir Herbert 
Croft, Bt., and Lady Croft, of Croft Castle, 
will be offered for sale at Hereford on February 
20th, by Messrs. Parsons, Clark and Bodin. 
The house stands in the midst of 40 acres 
overlooking the valley of the Lugg, and there 
are grazing rights. 

The small manor house, known as Wades 
at Farnham Royal, with 3 acres, has been 
disposed of by Messrs. George Trollope and 
Sons. 


NOTABLE LONDON HOUSES. 


HE Cloisters, Regent’s Park, was described 
and illustrated in CouNTRY Lire Summer 
Number of 1917, as a “‘ Lesser Country House 
in Town.” It was designed by Mr. M. H. 
Baillie Scott, for the late Sir Boverton Red- 
wood, and the residence is one of the most 
admired in any part of London. It is a repro- 
duction of a fine Tudor house with old-world 
charm, but replete with every modern comfort, 
including central heating, and it has five bath- 
rooms. Messrs. Folkard and Hayward are 
privately offering this property for sale at a 
reasonable figure. 

Holly Lodge, for so Jong the suburban 
tural retreat of the late Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, is undergoing a complete transforma- 
tion, and, according to a plan which we have 
before us, the land, instead of serving as the 
richly wooded environment of a mansion, 
is to be cut up into sites for villas. The demand 
is keen enough, for houses are already arising and 
trees are falling, though, as far as possible, 
the amenities in the latter respect will be pre- 
served. Instead of a typical estate fence, the 
West Hill of Highgate will, in the near future, 
display rows of semi-detached and_ other 
residences, and at the lower end of the property, 
near the tramway, shops are to be erected. 
Messts. Prickett and Ellis are open to negotiate 
for freeholds. 

Brookman’s Park, near Hatfield, about 
1,000 acres, only thirteen miles from King’s 
Cross, is to be developed as a suburban building 
estate, and a golf course will be laid out. 
Planning is being carefully considered with a 
view to the preservation of the natural beauty of 
the country, and it is estimated that 3,000 houses 
can be put up on the property. 


DEMAND FOR FISHING RIGHTS. 


HE demand for residential and sporting 
places in their district exceeds the supply, 
according to a review of business in 1923 
sent us by Messrs. Harding and Harding. 
The Winchester agents add: ‘‘ Estates and 
agricultural properties affording good shooting 
have readily found buyers and those with fishing 
have more than once been the subject of keen 
competition. Sales by auction have been quite 
as successful as formerly, but our experience 
is that the majority of properties have either 
changed hands before the auction or shortly 
afterwards. It seems also a clear indication of 
the revival! of building by contract when we 
say that we have, during the year, placed a 
number of sites locally and in other parts, 
several of them having private houses already 
erected thereon for the owner’s occupation. 
To sum up, 1923 has been a highly successful 
year, resulting in a larger number of properties 
being sold than in previous years, together 
with prices being well maintained, and we 
look forward with confidence te 1924.” 
Messrs. Harding and Harding report the 
sale of Hiltingbury Lodge, Chandler’s Ford, 
standing in gardens of nearly five acres. 
Thornton-le-Street Hall, an Adam house, 
is included in the sale to be held on February 
4th by Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners, 
of the Gautby estate, near Thirsk. The 
Gautby stud farm, other large and small 
holdings. 200 acres of woodlands, and a 
total of 1,880 acres will come under the 
hammer. ARBITER. 
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SHOOTING 


NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


WANTED : A RECORD OF PAST GAME SEASONS. 


yw AST week’s reference to the Nobel competition, by 
the medium of which gamekeepers will contribute 
accounts of their Jast season’s experiences during the 
rearing and shooting periods, makes us realise how much 
i we should appreciate a similar digest of all the game 
seasons in which the living generation has taken part. How 
infortunate that nobody has kept—or, keeping it, has failed 
to publish—a diary recording the first hopeful anticipations, 
together with their realisation or the reverse, for each season 
of his active association with sport. Perhaps, even now, there 
may be somebody who can recall with the aid of recorded data 
the salient facts of each season—first, the condition of the stock 
following a mild or trying winter ; second, the growth of herbage 
as the medium of nest protection ; third, the sitting conditions ; 
and, fourth, the sort of world to which the young broods were 
introduced, followed by a record of the summer weather con- 
ditions, whether marked by heavy storns, drought or continuously 
dripping rains. A key to this material exists in the weather 
records which faithfully appear in ‘‘ Whitaker’s Almanack ” 
for instance ; game books would supply the actual results, and so 
at least some sort of record might be compiled. Is there anyone 
who will undertake the task ? Far better, of course, than any 
view from a more or less limited standpoint is the diverse sort 
of survey which is now in course of preparation, since no single 
experience, however carefully recorded, tells the whole story. 
Extreme conditions, whether of drought or cold or rain, differently 
affect the various kinds of land, and it is in “‘ patchy ”’ seasons 
that the greatest interest resides in tracing to their cause the 
astonishing variations which are encountered even on closely 
adjoining lands. For instance, in a period of severe drought 
the stock of young partridges may retain good health until such 
time as copious rain affords them the opportunity to gorge 
themselves with water. Mortality is then widespread, whereas 
in another place a trickling stream fed by springs may prevent 
the long thirst and its disastrous quenching. 


THE LESSONS TO BE LEARNT. 


Behind any faithful account of the trials, perplexities and 
triumphs of any particular season is a host of indications as to 
the details which count either in the selection of a shooting pro- 
perty or the improvement of an existing one. In times of scarce 
insect life the deficiency is largely remedied by the existence of 
generous fences, dense-bottomed tree belts, young plantations 
and other similar growths, which not only provide shelter from 
cutting winds but offer a supply of provender not to be found in 
the open. Such furnishings are likewise of great value as a 
shelter place from summer storms, especially if the birds have 
not far to travel in order to reach them. In wet seasons the 
presence of a proportion of closely grazed meadowland enables 
draggled plumage to be dried and mud-encrusted feet to be 
cleaned, not to forget its value as a roaming space where food 
may be sought without incurring the penalty of wet cornstalks 
overhead. In the matter of water supply there is a vast amount 
of experience still awaiting collation. In the case of partridges 
some affirm that it is unnecessary, and drought seasons prove it 
to be a fact, and vet, if the conclusion of the drought encourages 
unwise libations, then surely a continuous supply offers important 
advantages. When the need has been admitted, the various 
methods of provision are worth consideration. Dew ponds, or 
miniature editions of the same in the form of troughs, are prac- 
ticable on dry lands, but even where the water-cart 15 an essential 
feature the particular design of receptacle used is of importance. 
Its contents should not be easily sullied ; it should be guarded 
from the reception of drifting leaves, and the position must be 
doubly accessible—that is, both to birds and the water-cart. 
As to the more general agricultural features, there can be no 
doubt that a better understanding of their influence on game in 
various extremes cf weather would suggest beneficial alterations 
or special attention to particular items of upkeep. In these 
days, when the most has to be made of small areas, attention 
to detail brings a high reward ; but the difficulty is to define the 
things which count. 


OUR FIRST MISSILE THROWER. 


Some years ago I wrote an article on catapults, illustrating 
it with several of the examples in my collection ; and, judging 
by the response in the way of correspondence, the subject proved 
of greater interest than many a more serious contribution on 
gunnery matters. Apart from the reminiscences of boyhood 
escapades in days long before the air-gun, details were supplied by 
grown-up users of this elementary form of projectile thrower. 
For instance, an explorer wrote from Africa saying that his 
catapult proved of daily service for the collection of specimens. 
In the management of dogs they also have their use, since no 
better corrective of the tendency to wander from the orthodox 
position at hee] is available than one of these instruments, 
a supply of acorns or such like serving as pellets. The punish- 
ment inflicted is no more severe than a cut with the whip, but is 
more effective, since it imparts the impression that control can 
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be exercised across a dividing space. The particular sample, 
here illustrated in two stages of production, has interesting 
associations. Some time ago I was morally instrumental in 
the loss of a certain naturalist’s treasured specimen. That he 
still employs its successor is proved by his recent soliciting of a 
small supply of No. 1 shot, running about 100 to the ounce. 
Of these he uses three in the pouch at a time, and is apparently 
successful in procuring specimens therewith in undamaged 
condition. Espying in the woods one day what seemed to be 
a nicely grown fork, I removed it from the branch and took it 
home with a view to making partial amends for the above- 
mentioned tragedy—for such it undoubtedly was. Nearly all 
forks in the raw need careful setting before they can be allowed 
to dry. Mere tying of the prongs with string usually produces 
a lop-sided result, the better pian being to screw them down 
on a board with metal 
straps in the manner 
shown. After a few days 
in the hot-air closet they 
can be removed for trim- 
ming and general fashion- 
ing into finished shape, 
the last-named stage 
being also shown. Boys 
are usually satisfied with 
a very rough result, but 
true artistry aims at a 
somewhat higher stan- 
dard. Elderly folk must 
be very cautious should 
they permit themselves 
to revert to earlier joys 
by way of using one of 
these implements, for, if 
indulging in a_ public 
place, they are liable 
to be rudely accosted and THE FORK IN TWO STAGES OF 
accused of being the PREPARATION. (ONE THIRD SIZE.) 
long-sought fiend whose 
secret pleasure is the breaking of roadside lamps; but, this 
handicap apart, there is decided pleasure in testing what remains 
of one’s earlier skill. A matter of some twenty years ago the 
belief was generally held that the shooter who, as a boy, had 
consistently used the catapult was bound to become highly 
proficient with the gun; this, because the constant attempting 
of flying shots with a visible projectile imparts not only a full 
appreciation of the need fer forward allowance, but it surely 
cultivates instinctive knowledge of the right amount of lead 
for any particular chance that offers. There is, in fact, nothing 
more interesting than to watch the gradual convergence of the 
pellet’s line of flight on that of the bird. As you practicaily 
never hit, the satisfaction is limited to getting so close as to 
make the bird swerve in its course. 





DO GUNS GIVE WORSE PATTERNS THAN FORMERLY >? 

Ever since the war there have been complaints that guns 
were not giving the quality of pattern which is commonly expected, 
either in reference to their known past performances, or, in 
the case of new guns, in accordance with the amount of choke 
at the muzzle. All the components of the cartridge have in 
turn been suspected—the powder, the wadding and, more 
especially, the shot. Gunmakers have often addressed anxious 
enquiries to those who might be able to throw light on the subject, 
and I have from time to time made disjointed tests but have 
never been able to arrive at any definite conclusion. Since my 
stock of pre-war powders, wadding and shot is fairly complete 
and representative, I have been able to set at rest most of the 
doubts in the direction indicated, subject always to the exception 
of shot, which, even before the war, had become suspiciously 
soft and has remained so since. Very close patterns are, in my 
opinion, objectionable for the ordinary run of game shooting ; 
but whatever the chosen spread may be, there can be no doubt 
of the importance of regularity from round to round, and that 
is where present-day performances are undoubtedly bad. One 
of the most difficult things to decide is whether guns did actually 
attain, in the past, the standard nowadays attributed to them. 
Once, when showing a gunmaker some results I had obtained, 
he remarked, ‘‘ Surely you are not going to publish such figures 
as those. No gunmaker dare report them to his customer. 
If you could make widely known that guns really behave like 
that you would be doing a great service.’’ Comment is un- 
necessary. The Nunhead range where most of the guns were 
for many years tried for pattern proved under the test of the 
tape to be some yards short of the reputed distance. Certain 
celebrated guns have, unquestionably, shot well, notably that 
used for demonstration purposes at the Schultze factory ; but 
I believe I am right in saying that it was big in the bore and, 
therefore, not of standard gauge. Working against good and 
regular patterns is, in my opinion, the London ideal of strictly 
parallel boring from chamber to choke’ rather is the gradual] 
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tightening which is usual in commoner quality guns more con- 
ducive to the close and regular patterns which are demanded 
by trap-shooters’ and wild-fowlers. What is curious is that, 
although this problem of gun boring has formed the subject 
of continuous experiment for about half a century, there is still 
no agreed specification for high-quality results and always too 
much tinkering with practically finished barrels, on the strength 
of tests which are not always as carefully guarded from chance 
interferences as they should be. As originator of the modern 
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way of regarding patterns on a percentage basis, I am entitle: 
to suggest that this very simple alternative for what was formerly 
difficult both to understand and to check has added severity 
to modern testing and so has brought into prominence defect 
of behaviour which perhaps have always existed. The picke: 
patterns of a series are, naturally, very good, but we certainl; 
need more knowledge as to the cause of cart-wheel and such 
like manifestations which, till about twenty years ago, wer 
judiciously ignored. 


THE CHOICE OF A WIRELESS RECEIVER 


By W. J. CRAMPTON. 


O doubt the very first consideration in regard to the 

choice of a wireless receiver at the present time is— 

whether the apparatus is to be purchased complete 

or home-constructed. This decision must be made 

even before a licence is obtained, since the type of 
licence will differ in each case. There are at present available 
to the public three distinct types of wireless receiving licences. 
Virst, the Experimenter’s Licence, which is onlv granted to 
those who wish to conduct experiments, and must be obtained 
by application to the General Post Office ; secondly, the B.B.C. 
Licence, which can be obtained at any Post Office at a fee of 
ros. annually, and is applicable only where the apparatus to 
be used is a complete set bearing the official B.B.C. stamp ; 
and thirdly, the Constructor’s Licence, also obtainable from 
any Post Office for an annual payment of 15s., the holder of 
which is entitled to construct his own apparatus, with the sole 
condition that any purchased componeats employed shall be 
of British manufacture. 

Now that there exists very considerable competition between 
manufacturers of apparatus for broadcast reception, and in 
view of the enormous increase in output, the price at which 
complete sets can be purchased is such that one would not feel 
justified in advising anyone not keenly interested in wireless 
from the scientific point of view to undertake the construction 
of hisown apparatus. If, then, it is assumed that, for the purpose 
of this article, the reader’s interest lies ifi' the reception of the 
broadcast programmes, for the sake of the'entertainment which 
they provide, it would be assumed also that his licence is of the 
B.B.C. variety, and one can confidently recommend that it 
should be so under these circumstances, for, except for the 
scientific attraction, the amount of time and labour required 
to construct a receiver is not justified. This is more especially 
the case where the reader’s time is of value and when one considers 
that complete success, even with simple home-made sets, can 
seldom be guaranteed unless at least some knowledge of wireless 
is first acquired. 

We will confine ourselves at present, therefore, to a con- 
sideration of points of importance to those who contemplate 
the purchase of a B.B.C. receiver, and will bear in mind special 
circumstances which will depend upon such considerations 
as the personal requirements of the user and questions of 
location. 

A first point to be settled is whether the apparatus is to 
be employed with head telephones or a loud speaker. <A loud 
speaker has, of course, several advantages ; it enables a number 
of people to enjoy the transmissions at the same time and without 
the inconvenience, especially to ladies, of having to wear head 
telephones; but, on the other hand, it is generally accepted 
that reception is a great deal clearer when telephones are used. 
This is not altogether owing to defects in the loud speakers 
themselves, but largely because additional amplification is 
required to operate the loud speaker, and the purity of reception 
almost invariably suffers as amplification is increased. However, 
in the majority of cases it will be found ihat some little loss 
in purity is gladly sacrificed for the advantages which the loud 
speaker provides. Before dismissing the comparative merits 
of the telephones and loud speakers, mention must be made of 
the fact that, unless valves are used, loud-speaker reception 
must not be expected with a crystal set, even if one is located 
in the very shadow of a broadcasting station. 

A simple crystal set without valves will give satisfactory 
reception in head telephones up to a distance of, say, twenty 
to thirty miles from any of the British broadcasting stations, 
provided that a really satisfactory aerial and earth are available. 
Proportionately as we decrease the efficiency of the aerial and 
earth, so the range of reception will be reduced, until it will 
be found that within, say, five miles or so quite good results 
will be obtainable with an indoor aerial or, perhaps, even a frame 
aerial. If we wish to strengthen the signal obtained with a 
crystal set, we can do so by adding one or possibly two valves 
after the crystal as low frequency amplifiers, and if moderate 
signals are obtained with a crystal alone, the addition of one or 
two stages of amplification in this way will enable us to operate 
a loud speaker satisfactorily. 

Having so far spoken of crystal sets, we will now consider 
some points in connection with valve receivers. A valve receiver 
may be best discussed if we divide it into three parts. These 


three divisions relate to amplification at wireless frequency, 
detection of the wireless signals to be received, and amplification 
at low frequency of the signals subsequent to detection. 

We have already stated that the range of reception of a 
crystal receiver is limited ; this is for the reason that the function 
of the crystal is merely to render audible in the telephones 
the wireless signals. The wireless signals arrive at the aerial 
vibrating at so high a frequency that they are incapable of 
operating a telephone. The crystal breaks up this high frequency 
signal into impulses of a frequency suitable for operating the 
telephone. The crystal, therefore, does not act as an amplifier, 
but merely handles the energy which it receives and passes it 
on. The purpose of the high frequency amplifier is to increase 
the strength of the received signals before they reach the detector 
stage, so that, obviously, by providing one or more valves acting 
as high frequency amplifiers we can increase the strength of 
very weak signals and, consequently, extend the range of our 
receiver enormously. 

For the detector stage, as we have previously explained, 
a crystal may be used, and it should be mentioned here that a 
valve can be employed to perform the same function, and gives 
somewhat better results. 

We now come to the low frequency amplification stage 
where valves are used with suitable circuits to provide amplifi- 
cation after detection. Here, as has been explained previously, 
this stage serves only to amplify signals which are of sufficient 
strength to pass the detector stage satisfactorily. It is, therefore, 
obvious that low frequency amplifiers are principally effective 
with comparatively strong signals to add to their volume, but 
to bring in long distance and faint signals high frequency 
amplification is required. 

Having now briefly gone over some of the points of out- 
standing importance in the theory of reception, we can see 
how this information can serve to guide us in the choice of a 
receiver to suit our requirements. 

If only your local broadcasting station is to be received, 
a crystal set with a good aerial will do very well up to a distance 
of twenty-five to thirty miles, and by adding one or two stages 
of low frequency amplification (never more) after the crystal, 
reception with a loud speaker can be effected. When the 
distance is considerably greater, it is first of all an advantage 
to replace the crystal stage by a valve used as a detector, and 
where weak signals are to be received one stage of high frequency 
amplification will be required, as, for instance, where the user 
wishes to be able to receive not only his local broadcasting 
station, but also the other British broadcasting stations. The 
user may, perhaps, also wish to listen in to the telephony trans- 
missions from such Continental stations as Paris and Brussels, 
not to mention American broadcasting stations, if he cares to 
sit up into the small hours of the morning. 

Whatever set is chosen, then, it will be seen that the number 
of valves it contains, and how these are arranged, as low frequency 
or high frequency amplifiers, will indicate approximately the 
results which may be expected, but it must not be overlooked 
that there is a considerable amount of unreliable apparatus 
now on the market which makes selection difficult to a layman, 
and, therefore, it is always well to buy from a reliable maker, 
who has a reputation to maintain, rather than to risk cheaper 
goods from an unknown source. There are at present on the 
market a number of different types of valves, and some of the 
latest developments in valve manufacture are of special interest 
to those who have not convenient facilities for accumulator 
charging. These new valves are designed for very low current 
consumption, thereby giving the advantage that accumulators 
will require less frequent charging, while with some types of 
the new valves it is even possible to replace accumulators by 
large dry batteries. The special advantages of these valves, 
which are commonly spoken of as “ dull emitters,” are not so 
apparent to town-dwellers and those with accumulator charging 
facilities, and it should be remembered that the initial cost of 
these valves is a good deal higher than the ordinary types. 

Having given due consideration to these points before making 
a choice of a receiver, if complete satisfaction is not obtained 
the fault must be looked for elsewhere than in the receiver, 
and here it cannot be impressed too strongly upon those new to 
wireless how essential is the efficiency of the aerial and the earth 
to satisfactory reception. 

















